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THE SUBDIVISIONS OF PHILOLOGY. 

A sixfold classification of the different branches of philology 
has already been suggested 1 , but a somewhat more detailed 
subdivision of the subject is desirable and in this note I wish 
tentatively to suggest one. 

In addition to defining the philology of a language as de¬ 
scriptive or explanatory, synchronic, diachronic or universal, 
we may indicate whether it is primarily concerned with the 
‘ significant ’ differences in the speech-sounds (i.e. those which 
serve to distinguish the internal features of that language from 
each other), in which case we may call it phonology, with the 
ideas and thoughts {semasiology) , or with the types of derivation 
and relation, the moods and emphatic states {morphology). In 
this way we arrive at a fifteenfold subdivision of the philology 
of a language:— 

1. Descriptive synchronic phonology. This consists in 
describing the significant differences in the speech-sounds of a 
language. The detailed description of the speech-sounds 
themselves and of those differences in the speech-sounds which 
are not significant, belongs to subjects which do not form so 
much definite branches of philology as important auxiliary 
subjects, such as phonetics (in which the speech-sounds are 
described from the physiological aspect) or acoustics (in which 
they are described from the physical aspect). Thus the 
difference between the initial sounds of the words keep: deep is 
significant in Mn. E. and its description is a point of the de¬ 
scriptive synchronic phonology of that language, whereas the 
difference between the initial sounds of keep : cool is not 
significant in Mn. E. and its description is not therefore a point 
of the descriptive synchronic phonology of Mn. E. but rather 
of subjects such as phonetics and acoustics. 

1 LSE., I, 12. 
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2. Descriptive synchronic semasiology. This consists in 
describing the expressions of the ideas in a language. Thus 
the fact that the idea ‘ dog ’ is expressed by the sounds [dog] in 
Mn. E., or, stated differently, that the meaning of the word dog 
is ‘ dog,’ 2 is a point of the descriptive synchronic semasiology of 
Mn. E. 

3. Descriptive synchronic morphology. This consists in 
describing the expressions of the types of derivation and 
relation, the moods and emphatic states in a language. Thus 
the facts that a very common expression of the ‘ plural ’ type 
of derivation in Mn. E. consists in the addition of the sound [z] 
at the end of the word; that an expression of the ‘ ownership ’ 
type of relation in Mn. E. consists in the addition of the sound 
[z] at the end of the word coupled with a constant relative order; 
that the ‘ interrogative mood ’ is frequently expressed by a 
certain word-order in Mn. E., are all points of the descriptive 
synchronic morphology of that language. 

4. Descriptive diachronic phonology. This consists in 
describing (i) the proximate origins of the sounds of a language 
and (ii) the sound-changes which they evidence. Thus the 
facts (i) that the sound [ou] in Mn. E. is ‘ descended from ’ the 
sound [a:] of O.E. and that (ii) a change of O.E. [a:] > M.E. 
[o:] > Mn. E. [ou] has taken place, are both points of the 
descriptive diachronic phonology of English. 

5. Descriptive diachronic semasiology. This consists in 
describing (i) the proximate origins of the expressions of the 
ideas in a language and (ii) the changes which these expressions 
evidence which are not due solely to sound-change. Thus the 
facts (i) that Mn. E. stone is descended from O.E. stan; that 
Mn. E. ill has been borrowed from O.N. illr ; (ii) that the 
expression of the idea ' dog ’ in O.E. ( hund) has been replaced 
by a form giving Mn. E. dog', that the expression of the idea 
* they ’ in O.E. (hie) has been replaced by a form from O.N. 


2 Owing to the lack of an adequate system of classifying the ideas themselves the 
usual method employed in dictionaries of arranging them according to the alphabetic 
features of the words representing them must still be retained. 
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giving Mn. E. they; that the Mn. E. word hound, descended 
from O.E. hund meaning ‘ dog,’ now has a different meaning; 
that there is no expression of the idea represented by Mn. E. 
aeroplane in O.E. or of that represented by O.E. gold-wine in 
Mn. E., are all points of the descriptive diachronic semasiology 
of English. 3 

6 . Descriptive diachronic morphology. This consists in 
describing (i) the proximate origins of the expressions of the 
types of derivation and relation, the moods and emphatic states 
in a language and (ii) the changes which these expressions evi¬ 
dence which are not due solely to sound-change. Thus the 
facts (i) that the Mn. E. expression of the plural type of 
derivation which consists in the addition of one of the sounds 
[z], [s], [iz] at the end of the word is descended from the O.E. 
nom. acc. pi. of the masculine -o-stems in -as ; that the Mn. E. 
expression of the ownership type of relation which consists in 
the addition of one of these same sounds at the end of the word 
coupled with a constant relative order is descended from the 
O.E. gen. sg. of the -o-stems in - es; that in the English dialects 
of certain parts of Wales (e.g. Breconshire) the expression of 
' genitival ’ types of relation which consists in mere juxta¬ 
position is due to imitation of the Welsh (thus Jones Tyn-y- 
Caeau ‘ Jones of Tyn-y-Caeau ’); (ii) that the ‘ s-plural ’ and 
the ‘ s-genitive ’ have been extended from a limited number of 
nouns in O.E. to almost all nouns in Mn. E.; that the expression 
of the ' potential ’ mood in O.E. ( mceg) has been replaced by a 
form giving Mn. E. can] that the Mn. E. expression of mood 
may, descended from O.E. mceg expressing potentiality, now 
expresses permission, are all points of the descriptive diachronic 
morphology of English. 4 


3 But the fact that the expression of the idea ‘ stone/ O.E. start , has become stone 
in Mn. E. is not, since the matter is solely one of sound-change. 

4 But the fact that the plural type of derivation for the idea * foot ’ was expressed 
by means of the variation [fo:t]: [fe:t] in O.E. whereas in Mn. E. it is expressed by 
means of a different variation, [fut]: [fijt] is not, since the matter is solely one of 
sound-change. 
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7. Descriptive universal semasiology. This consists in 
describing the ideas which can be expressed in a language. 
Thus the fact that Lappish is particularly rich in names for the 
reindeer is a point of the descriptive universal semasiology of 
Lappish. 

8. Descriptive universal morphology. This consists in 
describing the types of derivation and relation, the moods and 
emphatic states which can be expressed in a language. Thus 
the fact that the dual is a type of derivation in Nama (but not, 
for example, in Mn. E.) is a point of the descriptive universal 
morphology of Nama. 

9. Explanatory synchronic semasiology. This consists in 
explaining why the expressions of the ideas in a language 
(described in its descriptive synchronic semasiology, No. 2) are 
what they are, without reference to what they have been. Thus 
the fact that Mn. E. miaow does approximately represent the 
sound made by a cat is a point of the explanatory synchronic 
semasiology of English. 

10. Explanatory synchronic morphology. This consists in 
explaining why the expressions of the types of derivation and 
relation, the moods and emphatic states in a language (described 
in its descriptive synchronic morphology, No. 3) are what they 
are, without reference to what they have been. Thus the fact 
that an expression of the ‘ frequentative ’ type of derivation in 
Rarotongan consists in mere reduplication is a point of the 
explanatory synchronic morphology of Rarotongan. 

11. Explanatory diachronic phonology. This consists in 

explaining why the changes described in the descriptive 

diachronic phonology (No. 4) of a language took place. 

12. Explanatory diachronic semasiology. This consists in 

explaining why the changes described in the descriptive 

diachronic semasiology (No. 5) of a language took place. 

13. Explanatory diachronic morphology. This consists in 

explaining why the changes described in the descriptive 

diachronic morphology (No. 6) of a language took place. 

14. Explanatory universal semasiology. This consists in 
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explaining why it'is precisely the ideas described in its de¬ 
scriptive universal semasiology (No. 7) which can be expressed 
in a language. Thus, if we say that the reason why Lappish is 
so rich in names for the reindeer is that the Lapps are so 
interested in reindeer, this will be a point of the explanatory 
universal semasiology of Lappish. 

15. Explanatory universal morphology. This consists in 
explaining why it is precisely the types of derivation and 
relation, moods and emphatic states described in its descriptive 
universal morphology (No. 8) which can be expressed in a 
language. Thus the question why Nama has a dual (whereas 
Mn. E., for example, has not) is a point of the explanatory 
universal morphology of Nama. 5 

Alan S. C. Ross. 


PHILOLOGICAL TERMINOLOGY. 

Case-Syncretism and Case-Fission to render the German 
Kasussynkretismus ‘ the replacement of several case-endings 
with various functions by one case-ending with these functions ’ 
(examples afforded by the Germanic dative which corresponds 
to the Ind. E. dative, locative, instrumental and, in part, the 
ablative); Kasusabspaltung ‘ the formation of a new case¬ 
ending with some of the various functions of an earlier case¬ 
ending which is then left with only a part of its original 


5 The fifteenfold subdivision of the philology of a language suggested here may 
profitably be compared with older systems. It should be remembered that there is 
considerable variation in the meanings attached to certain terms (particularly 
semasiology and morphology ) by different authors, (i) Descriptive synchronic phono¬ 
logy corresponds approximately to phonetics; the acoustics of speech-sounds, a 
subject exactly as important as phonetics as a philological auxiliary, has been 
grossly neglected, probably owing to the considerable amount of mathematics 
and physics involved. (2) Descriptive synchronic semasiology corresponds to 
lexicography. (3) Descriptive synchronic morphology corresponds in part to accid¬ 
ence and in part to syntax. (4) Descriptive diachronic phonology corresponds to 
phonology. (5) Descriptive diachronic semasiology (i) corresponds to etymology; 
most of the changes described in (ii) would be included in the semasiology of the 
majority of authors (e.g. A. Noreen, Vart Spr&k ; Z. Gombocz, A magyar torteneli 
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functions ’ (e.g. -the formation of a new Pr. Italic ablative, -ad, 
in the -a-stems, beside the original ‘ genitive-ablative ’ -as, 
which was then confined to the genitive; thus abl. Oscan 
toutad ‘ ciuitate ’ beside gen. Umbrian tutas ‘ ciuitatis ’). 
See K. Brugmann, Kurze vergleichende Grammatik der indoger- 
manischen Sprachen, p. 419). 

Baltic Fennic (rather than Baltic-Finnish or Balto-Finnish) 
< Finnish itdmerensuomalainen ; a name for certain Finno. 
Ugrian languages in the neighbourhood of the Baltic which 
form a closely-related family, viz .: Finnish, Karelian, Liid 
(< Finnish lyydildinen ), Veps (< Finnish vepsdldinen) t 
Vatja (< Finnish vatjalainen rather than < German wotisch), 
Estonian (rather than Esthonian) and Livonian. 

Subjunctive in Germanic (rather than conjunctive or 
optative; these terms can then be used for the Ind. E. moods 
which the Germanic subjunctive represents). 

B.D. and A.S.C.R. 


nyelvtan vdzlata: IV. J elentestan). (6) Descriptive diachronic morphology corres¬ 
ponds in part to * historische Formenlehre,’ in part to historical syntax and in part to 
the etymology of prepositions, conjunctions and particles. (7) Descriptive universal 
semasiology. Practically no work has been done on this subject, but occasionally an 
attempt has been made to give a list of the ideas found in a language of which only 
scanty remains are extant (e.g. for Old Saxon by E. Sievers in his edition of the 
Heliand , pp. 391-464). (8) Descriptive universal morphology corresponds to the 

‘theory of categories’ of most authors (e.g. A. Noreen, op. cit.). (9) Explanatory 
synchronic semasiology. In general, and in the majority of languages, it is impossible 
to study this subject; the only possibilities are (a) the study of languages such as Ewe 
and (b) the study of imitative words (see L. Hjelmslev, Principes de grammaire 
generate, p. 183 ff.) (10) Explanatory synchronic morphology is also impossible in 
general, and in the majority of languages, (n) Explanatory diachronic phonology 
has been mentioned incidentally in most works on the theory of language and has 
recently been made the subject of special study by the Cercle Linguistique de Prague. 

(12) Explanatory diachronic semasiology is usually included under semasiology. 

(13) Explanatory diachronic morphology. The very small amount of work that has 
been done on this subject can be included under two heads: (a) the study of association 
and (b) the study of changes in the expressions of moods incidentally included under 
semasiology. (14) Explanatory universal semasiology is a subject that has not been 
investigated; in any case it would not in general be considered as a part of phil¬ 
ology. (15) Explanatory universal morphology has been discussed to some extent 
in works on the theory of language. 
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A NOTE ON THE INTERPRETATION OF THE 
STATISTICS OF VARIANT FORMS IN PHILOLOGY. 1 

There is a problem, arising frequently in many branches of 
philology, which may be typified by the following example. 

In the Lindisfarne Gospels there is a variation in the nom. 
acc. pi. of masc. -o-stems between the older -as and a later -es 
due to weakening of a to e. The statistics 2 for the words 
recorded a ‘ fair number ’ of times (see below) are as follows: 

No. of forms in -as No. of forms in -es 


dceg 

28 

— 

diowl 

20 

14 

engel 

11 

4 

fisc 

5 

4 

heofon 

9 

— 

hlaf 

15 

— 

fiegn 

153 

— 

ftreat 

11 

— 

waras 

18 

— 


The word fisc shows a comparatively high proportion of forms 
in -es (5 -as: 4 -es as against in all 270 -as: 22 -es). Are we 
entitled to use this fact as evidence to show that a tended to be 
especially weakened after sc ? 

It does not appear to have been realized hitherto that the 
solution of all such problems is primarily a mathematical, not a 
philological, problem: when different forms occur in varying 
proportions it is evident that no conclusion as to any particular 
case which appears to differ from the others can be drawn 
unless either most of the statistics agree in establishing some 
sort of norm, or some special theory is available to explain 

1 Our thanks are due to Mr. Glenny Smeal, Lecturer in Statistical Method and 
Computation in this University, for the assistance which he has so kindly given us on 
the mathematical side of the question. 

2 From H. C. A. Carpenter, Die Deklination in der nordhumbriscken Evangelieniiber - 
setzung der Lindisfarner Handschrift § 234. 
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their variation.'' In the absence of a theory the primary tests 
of agreement will necessarily be those based on chance occur¬ 
rence; hence the preliminary qualifying condition is that the 
statistics (excluding the particular case) should be ‘ homo¬ 
geneous.’ The following may be recommended as a practical 
procedure for discovering whether a set of statistics of two 
variant forms is homogeneous or not: 

(i) Exclude all cases in which the total number of forms of 
both types is less than io. 3 

(ii) Arrange the remaining statistics in a table of the 
following type: 



No. of forms 
of Type A 

No. of forms 
of Type A' 

No. of forms 
of both Types 

1st Case 

a ± 

a \ 

a x + a \ 

2nd Case 

a 2 


a 3 + a \ 





wth Case 

a m 

a m 

a m + a 'm 

Total No. 

n 

n' 

n n' 


3 No conclusion of the type under discussion can be drawn from such statistics. 
Note that if the total number of cases is small this limit can be lowered to 9 or even 8. 
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(In this table a lt a\ denote the number of forms of Types A 
and A' in the first of the cases considered—which are, in all, m 
in number; a 2 , a\, . . . denote those in the second,. . . case etc.; 
n and ri denote the total number of forms of Types A and A'.) 

(iii) In each case take the value of 

(an' — a'n ) 2 
a + a 

(iv) Add all these values together and divide the sum by the 
product n x n'. This is the function X 2 . 

(v) In a table 4 of values of x 2 look up the value given in the 
horizontal row against (m—i) (i.e. one less than the number of 
pairs of statistics) and proceed along this row to the figure given 
in the vertical column under .05. If the value of X 2 obtained 
in (iv) is greater than this figure in the table then the statistics 
are not homogeneous. 

Note. If (m —1) is greater than the largest value given at 
the beginning of a horizontal row take 
V2* 2 — \/2m —3 ; 

if this is greater than 2 the statistics are not homogeneous. 

If the statistics are not homogeneous no conclusion as to any 
particular case can be drawn from them. In actual practice it 
seems probable—at least from the small amount of material 
so far available for study—that philological statistics rarely 
approach anywhere near 5 satisfying this preliminary test for 
homogeneity and that consequently no special conclusion as to 
a particular form in a group can possibly be based on them. 

Thus, applying the procedure to the statistics given above 
for the nom. acc. pi. of the masc. -0- stems in -as: -es in Lindis- 
farne: 

(i) All the statistics except those for the words given above 
must be excluded because the total number of forms is less than 
9 - 

(ii) Let Type A represent the forms in -as, Type A' those in 

4 Such as that found in R. A. Fisher, Statistical Methods for Research Workers {1933 
edition), pp. 104-5. 

6 An extremely convenient consequence of the fact that the statistics usually fall 
so far short of satisfying the test is that, even if a comparatively large error has been 
made in compiling them, the conclusions reached will be unaltered. 


2 
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-es. Let dcEg = 1, diowl= 2, engel— 3, heofon= 4 , hlaf=$, tegn— 
6, $reat= 7 , waras=8. Then we have the following table: 



No. of forms 
of Type A 

No. of forms 
of Type A' 

No. of forms 
of both Types 

Value of 
(an' — a'n ) 2 
a + a' 

I 

28 


28 

9072 

2 

20 

14 

34 

330074 

3 

11 

4 

15 

49536 

4 

9 


9 

2916 

5 

15 


15 

4860 

6 

153 


153 

49572 

7 

II 


II 

3564 

8 

18 


18 

5832 

Total 

265 

18 

283 

455426 


(iv) From this table we have m=8, n= 265, «'=18. 

Sum of values of (aw'—a'w) 2 = 455426. 
a + a' 

= 455426 =95.5 - 

18 x 265 


Hence X 2 
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(v) From the table of values of X 2 we find that the figure 
given in the 7th (i.e. m —ith) row under the column .05 is 
14.067, which is very much less than 95.5. 

Consequently the statistics are not homogeneous and 
therefore no special conclusion as to the word fisc can be based 
on the fact that the forms with -es occur comparatively 
frequently. This fact is thus actually irrelevant to any 
consideration of the question whether a tended to be especially 
weakened after sc. 

A simple example from the Ayenbite of Inwyt—a text 
which, by reason of the fact that it faithfully represents the 
dialect of a particular individual writing at a known time and 
place, is peculiarly well-suited to the study of variant forms 
will serve to illustrate further the unhomogeneity of philological 
statistics. The statistics given below fall far short of satisfying 
the homogeneity test. 

In the Ayenbite of Inwyt there is a variation between the 
spellings c and k. In the case where the consonant occurs 
initially before a front vowel or n, the Mn.E. conditions 6 
obtain. Thus in the words kende (72 x), keste (20 x), kyng (64 x), 
knawe (91 x), knygt (38 x) 7 only forms with k are recorded. 
But in the cases where Mn.E. has c initially (i.e. before a back 
vowel, l or r) there is a variation between c and k in the Ayen¬ 
bite. Applying the procedure described above: 

(i) All the statistics except those given below must be 
excluded because the total number of forms is less than 10. 

(ii) Let Type A represent the spelling with c, Type A' that 
with k. Let Case: 

No. 1 = clene No. 4 = clot 5 No. 7 = com 

No. 2 = clepie No. 5 = come No. 8 = creft 

No. 3 = cliue No. 6 = conne No. 9 = crist 


* See O. Jespersen, A Modern English Grammar i, § 2.326. 

7 In these and the following examples derivatives are included. 
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Then we have the following table: 



No. of forms 
of Type A 

No. of forms 
of Type A' 

No. of forms 
of both Types 

Value of 
{an' — a'n ) 2 
a + a' 

I 

106 

17 

123 

818546 

2 

104 


104 

113256 

3 

27 


27 

29403 

4 

25 


25 

27225 

5 

282 


282 

307098 

6 

77 

16 

93 

III7613 

7 

19 


19 

20691 

8 

14 


14 

15246 

9 

142 


142 

154638 

Total 

796 

33 

829 

2603716 
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(iv) From this table we have m = 9, n = 796, n' = 33. 

Sum of values of {an' — a'n ) 2 = 2603716. 

a + a' 

Hence X 2 = 2603716 = 99.1. 

796 x 33 

(v) From the table of values of X 2 we find that the figure 
given in the 8th (i.e. m —ith) row under the column .05 is 
15.507, which is very much less than 99.1. Consequently the 
statistics are not homogeneous. 

Summarising, we may say that a preference for a particular 
variant in the case of a given word in a variation of this type 
cannot, in general, be considered on statistical grounds to 
have any philological significance unless the statistics are 
homogeneous and consequently satisfy the above mathematical 
test. 8 

Ruby Roberts. 

Alan S. C. Ross. 


8 Some examples of arbitrary preference in the Lindisfarne Gospels are dealt with 
in an article by A. S. C. Ross, about to appear in Modern Language Notes. 
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LOST LITERATURE IN OLD AND MIDDLE ENGLISH. 1 

" The Norman Conquest inaugurated a distinctly new epoch 
in the literary as well as in the political history of England. 
Anglo-Saxon authors were then as suddenly and as permanently 
displaced as Anglo-Saxon kings.” 2 

Although these words were written some thirty years ago 
they still appear to express the opinion of many scholars. 
Recently, indeed, these conclusions have been questioned; 
note more especially the work of Professor R. W. Chambers 
“ On the Continuity of English Prose.” 3 But the mere fact 
that such a work should have been necessary shows how deeply 
ingrained is the theory which would postulate an impassable 
gulf between Old and Middle English literature. 

It is not, perhaps, surprising that such a theory should have 
arisen. Comparatively few works in the vernacular, written 
during the years immediately before and after the Conquest, 
have survived. This is more especially the case with regard to 
Old English poetry; in fact the lack of poetry in the vernacular 
is so striking that one recent critic can even state that " barring 
a few notable exceptions such as “ Judith ” and the poems on 
the battles of Brunanburh and Maldon—Old English poetry 
ceased about the beginning of the ninth century.” 4 In other 
words little of the scanty remains of Old English poetry which 
happen to have been preserved, can be dated much later than 
the beginning of the ninth century. But, as Professor Cham¬ 
bers has pointed out, the fact that but little has been preserved 
is far from proving that little'was ever written. On the 

1 Many of the references in the following article have been pointed out to me by 
Professor Dickins. It also owes much to the previous work of Professor Chambers 
on the subject. 

2 W. H. Schofield, English Literature from the Norman Conquest to Chaucer , p. i. 

z Harps field's Life of Sir Thomas More, ed. E. V. Hitchcock, E.E.T.S. 1932, pp. 
xlv-clxxiv. 

4 Aldo Ricci, RES, V, 1. 
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contrary it is surprising that anything at all should have 
survived. We should rather assume that, with such tremendous 
odds against survival, there must have been a fairly large body 
of vernacular writings for anything at all to have survived. 
It is not particularly difficult to show that there must have been 
much more poetry written in the Old and Middle English 
periods than has survived to-day. We find references to 
certain specifically Germanic heroes in Middle English works. 
Obviously, then, the legends celebrating the exploits of these 
heroes must, whether in a written or an unwritten form, have 
enjoyed a continuous existence, though no poem dealing 
specifically with them has survived. 

For example in Old English poetry we find references to a cer¬ 
tain Wada 5 and the continued popularity of this hero is shown 
by numerous references in extant Middle English literature. 6 
Such a well-known and popular hero must have been celebrated 
in poems describing his own exploits. Yet neither from Old 
nor from Middle English have any of these tales survived. 
With the exception of the Latin tale which Map tells us, only 
the barest references remain. Nevertheless to explain these 
continued references we must postulate an Old English poem on 
Wada and at least one Middle English work on the same subject. 
These were never, perhaps, extant in a written form but they 
must have been widespread and popular. Similarly Weland 
the Smith is quite an important figure in Old English heroic 
poetry, 7 and again we have references to him in the extant 
Middle English literature 8 —he even appears in some modern 

6 See Widsith, ed. R. W. Chambers, pp. 95ft. 

6 Map, De nugis curialium , ed. M. R. James, ii, 17. Latin Sermon on Humility 
quoted by M. R. James (Academy, Feb., 1896, p. 137). Fasciculus Morum, v/26> 
quoted by C. Brett, MLR, xiv, 1. Sir Beues of Hamtoun, ed. E. Kolbingj E.E.T.S. 
1885-94, v. 2605. The Laud Troy Book, ed. J. E. Wiilfing, E.E.T.S. 1902-3, v. 21. 
Morte Arthure, ed. E. Bjorkman, v. 964. Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, E. 1424; 
Troilus and Criseyde , iii, 614. Malory, Le Morte Darthur, bk. vii, cap. 9, which, as 
shown by E. Vinaver, Medium Mvum II, 135-6, derives the reference from Morte 
Arthure. 

7 He appears in three of the few remaining fragments of Old English heroic poetry. 

8 Geoffrey of Monmouth, Vita Merlini , v. 235. La3amon’s Brut , ed. F. Madden, 
London, 1847, vv. 211298. Horn Childe, v. 3978. ed. J. Hall, King Horn, pp. 183-4. 
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English literature 9 —but no works dealing specifically with him 
have survived from the older literatures. But these continued 
references in Middle English can only be accounted for on the 
assumption that the old legends were still popularly remem¬ 
bered, re-read, and presumably re-written during the Middle 
English period. 

Again it must be remembered that Old English literature 
itself has been preserved only in a fragmentary condition. In 
Widsith we are told that a certain “ East-gota(n), frod(ne) and 
god(ne) ” was “ fseder Unwenes.” 10 From Old English litera¬ 
ture we learn nothing more of this Unwene, yet in his time, he 
must have been a famous hero since he is remembered long 
after the Conquest and we find more references to him in 
Middle English than we do in Old English. 11 Moreover, as 
Professor Chambers points out, from the extract discovered by 
Dr. Imelmann “ it seems clear that the stories of Wudga, Hama, 
Hrothwulf, Unwen, Hunlaf(ing), Hengest and Hors(a) were 
current till so long after the Norman Conquest that it was 
possible for these heroes to be classed with Waltef.” With this 
we may compare the extract pointed out by Professor Brett, 
from the Romance of Waldef, as printed in Hermathena, XLI, 
242, “ Eo tempore surrexit in Northfolchia quidam rex dictus 
Attalus; in Suthfolchia vero surrexit rex Vnwyn vocatus, rex 
Thetfordiae, qui pugnavit cum Attala certamine singulari. 
Sed hii quidem concordia effecti sunt, nemine mediante.” 12 
Here we see that the original tale has developed to such an 
extent that the two heroes, presumably Attila and Unwene, 
have been made petty English kings. With evidence such as 
this for a continuous existence, it is surely impossible to 

Torrent of Portyngale, ed. E. Adam, E.E.T.S. 1887, v. 427. See also P. Maurus, Die 
Wielandsage in der Literatur , Leipzig, 1902. * 

9 e.g. Scott’s Kenilworth and Kipling’s Puck of Pook's Hill. 

10 v. 114. 

11 Fasciculus Morum, v/26, quoted by C. Brett, MLR, xiv, 1. Romance of Waldef, 
quoted by C. Brett, MLR, xv, 77. Morte Arthure, ed. E. Bjorkman, v. 2863. MS. 
Cott. Vesp. D. iv (f. 139b), for which see Widsith, ed. R. W. Chambers, Appendix 
(K.). 

12 MLR, xv, 77. 
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continue to assert that the Norman Conquest meant the 
disappearance of the Old English poetical subjects. 

Moreover these heroes are known to us only from references 
in the extant Old English literature. In no case have works 
survived which are primarily connected with them. Conse¬ 
quently there is a possibility, in some cases even a probability, 
that many of the heroes who are known to us only from Middle 
English sources may have been celebrated in the earlier period. 
There are no Old English versions of the tales of Havelok or of 
Horn. Actually, of course, these tales are derived from 
Anglo-Scandinavian and not from Anglo-Saxon tradition. 
Yet amongst the Anglo-Scandinavian population in pre- 
Conquest times, lays celebrating these heroes must have existed 
although they have not survived. Naturally such lays would 
have little in common with the later extant Middle English 
romances; most probably they were never written down at all. 
Yet they certainly formed part of the oral tradition of that 
period and, whenever possible, such oral traditions must be 
taken into account. They form just as essential a part of the 
history of literature as those traditions which did happen to be 
written down. The mere accident that some wandering 
minstrel chanced to write down his repertoire does not mean 
that these chance-written poems are literature, whereas the 
unwritten lays of other minstrels are not. Too often we know 
only of those which were written down and so have to depend 
entirely on them. But occasionally we are enabled to catch 
glimpses of this unwritten literature and, whenever possible, 
we must take it into account along with the written literature 
which has since perished. Much of it is, of course, lost for ever 
but the probability of its existence should restrain us from 
passing sweeping judgment on the literature of any age. 

In some ways, obviously enough, we can judge literature only 
by that part of it which has survived. We can’t criticize the 
style or metre of poems which have been lost. But too often 
we are tempted to judge the extent of a literature by that alone 
which is extant, and for this we have not the slightest excuse. 


3 
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Frequently we can catch a glimpse of the subject matter of 
vanished works from other sources. Odd notices of lost works 
may, perhaps, be found in the vernacular literature which 
happens to have been preserved, compare for example the 
different references to the Old English legendary heroes 
mentioned above. All the works celebrating the deeds of these 
heroes have been lost and only the scattered references are left 
to tell of their existence. 

Again, notices of works in the vernacular are sometimes to be 
found in the Latin or Anglo-French literature of the period. 
Occasionally a work in the vernacular has been translated into 
the more learned or courtly language and the vernacular version 
has then disappeared. In such cases it would seem that these 
works have a place, not only in the histories of Latin or Anglo- 
French literature but also in the histories of English literature. 
After all in subject they belong essentially to the vernacular; 
that they happen to have been preserved only in one of the 
other languages is due to the merest accident. In any case 
they inform us that works in the vernacular on that particular 
subject once existed and so must be taken into account in any 
history of the vernacular literature. Such works as " Horn et 
Rimenhild,” “ Guy de Warwick ” or “ Havelok ” appear in 
histories of English literature because they are extant in 
English as well as in Anglo-French versions. “ Waldef ” is 
extant only in an Anglo-French translation but we have 
direct evidence that this Anglo-French version was, in the 
first place, translated from the vernacular. Apparently the 
poem has not yet been published but, according to Schofield, 13 
the translator explicitly states that “ the story of Waldef and 
his sons was first composed in verse, and translated from 
English by the French poet at -the instance of a lady, the 
author’s “ friend,” who did not understand that language.” 
So far as we can gather the romance belongs to the same 
category as those mentioned above and Schofield quite rightly 
describes it along with them. The fact that it is preserved 

13 op. cit. p. 260. 
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only in Anglo-French is a mere accident; it is originally and 
essentially an English romance. Similarly the “ Gesta Her- 
wardi ” is preserved only in a Latin version, but even so the 
lost English original from which it was translated should have a 
place of its own in the history of the vernacular literature. 

These are the stock examples of the lost literature of 
Medieval English, but even so they are too often ignored in any 
survey of that literature. Nor is poetry the only literature 
which has been lost. Some of Alfred’s translations have only 
narrowly escaped and we hear of one at least of his books 
which is now lost, though it was known to William of Malmes¬ 
bury. Similarly the English works of Bede have been almost 
entirely lost though they were certainly known to Giraldus 
Cambrensis since, in his “ Topography of Wales ” he tells us of 
the “ libros Anglicos Bedae, Rabani, regis Aeluredi.” 14 Most 
of the English works of Alfred still remain to us and Bede 
himself tells us of his own writings in the vernacular, but what 
exactly the English books of Rabanus were it is difficult even 
to guess. In the first place the identification of Rabanus 
himself is doubtful, the only Rabanus we know is the Mag- 
nentius Hrabanus Maurus, one of the most important of the 
pupils of Alcuin. He was born in Mainz somewhere about the 
year 780 and studied at the famous monastery of Fulda, being 
elected abbot in 822. Then, about 847, he was appointed 
Archbishop of Mainz and died some nine years later. He was a 
voluminous writer in Latin and one of the most famous 
theologians of his time. From this reference it seems possible 
that some of his works may have been translated into English, 
probably by one of the scholars inspired by Alfred. The 
author of these translations cannot, of course, be identified 
but the fact itself need not surprise us. Surely it would have 
been surprising if Werfrith of Worcester had been the only one 
of Alfred’s bishops to respond to his appeal for translators. 
Nor can we say which of Hrabanus’ works may have been so 
translated, possibly some of his educational treatises or, more 

14 Descriptio Kambricz, bk. i, cap. 6. Chronicles and Memorials, vol. 21. 
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probably, his encyclopaedic “ De Uni verso,” " a treatise based 
on Isidore of Seville, in which he explains the universe of things 
both in a mythical and a historical sense.” 15 Here, it seems, is 
evidence that Alfred was not alone in his educational work. 
Moreover we know from William of Malmesbury 16 that the 
works of Hrabanus Maurus were known in England. But, 
since we are not told otherwise, it would seem that they were 
known to him only in the original Latin. It is by no means 
certain, of course, that this Rabanus is to be identified with 
Hrabanus Maurus but it seems probable enough. 

Hints of vanished works may also be gathered occasionally 
from some of the medieval Latin Chroniclers. In order to 
amplify his information on any period the chronicler may quote 
some old poem describing events which happened in the period 
under discussion. We find this method illustrated quite well 
in the Old English Chronicle itself. About the year 923 it 
seems to have been laid aside and neglected for a generation. 
Consequently when it was again taken up, somewhere about 
955, the new Chronicler could find little material with which to 
fill in the intervening gap. Now the battle of Brunanburh had 
taken place in 937 and the Chronicler apparently knew of a 
poem on this battle. And so instead of writing a description of 
the battle he inserts this poem into the Chronicle. Similarly 
William of Malmesbury, as he himself tells us, drew much of his 
information “ magis cantilenis per successiones temporum 
detritis, quam libris ad instructiones posterorum elucubratis.” 17 
And, at the time when he was writing his history, these ballads 
were still being sung by the common people. 18 In the unlikely 

15 Wright and Sinclair, A History of Later Latin Literature, London, 1931, p. 158. 
For a full account of Hrabanus see Max Manitius, Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur 
des Mittelalters, vol. i, pp. 288ft. Alfwold, Bishop of Credition, bequeathed (1008- 
1012) a Hrabanus , possibly in English (A. S. Napier and W. H. Stevenson, The 
Crawford Collection of Early Charters, pp. 24, 129). Professor Dickins suggests that 
all these references may be to Hrabanus “ De Institutione Clericorum,” which is 
conveniently summarised by M. L. W. Laistner, Thought and Letters in Western 
Europe, A.D. 500-900, pp. 253-4. 

16 M. R. James, Two Ancient English Scholars, Glasgow, 1931, p. 19. 

17 Gesta Regum, Chronicles and Memorials, vol. 90 (1), p. 155 * 

18 See R. W. Chambers, Bibliogr. Society's Trans., 1925, p. 2935. 
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event that these' were ever written down, they have now all 
disappeared but they are as much entitled to a place in the 
history of English literature as is the poem on the battle of 
Brunanburh. The latter has survived merely because the 
Chronicler who used it was writing in the same language 
whereas William of Malmesbury was writing in Latin. Con¬ 
sequently, instead of a transcription of the ballads from which 
he drew much of his information, he gives us a translation. It 
is merely by chance that “ Brunanburh ” is known to us in the 
original and not only from the Latin translation given by 
Henry of Huntingdon. 

But in the list of Medieval Latin Chroniclers William of 
Malmesbury holds a high place because of his honesty in 
supplying us, whenever possible, with his sources. Other 
Chroniclers are not so conscientious. We may suspect them of 
utilizing legendary material which was still current in the 
vernacular, but they rarely tell us so definitely. Undoubtedly 
Henry of Huntingdon drew much of his information from 
vernacular sources similar to those utilized by William of 
Malmesbury. When he comes to describe contemporary 
events he definitely tells us “ Hactenus de his quae vel in libris 
veterum legendo repperimus, vel fama vulgante percepimus, 
tractatum est. Nunc autem de his quae vel ipsi vidimus, vel ab 
his qui viderant audivimus pertractandum est.” 19 But, 
unfortunately, he does not say how much of this " common 
report ” was in the form of ballads or poetry still extant in his 
day. He uses a manuscript of the Old English Chronicle and 
gives us a paraphrase of the poem on the battle of Brunanburh, 
but he also seems to have had access to other Old English poems 
not in the Chronicle. He knew, for example, of the Late Old 
English poem on the city of Durham and he seems also to have 
known of an Old English poem on the battle of Winwed. He 
does not say this definitely, but he quotes some lines which seem 
to fall naturally into Old English metre and to be a quotation 


19 Historia A nglorum, bk. vii. Chronicles and Memorials, vol. 74. 
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from some old poem. After describing the battle he proceeds 
“ unde dicitur:— 

In Winwed amne vindicata est caedes Annae, 

Caedes regum Sigbert et Ecgrice, 

Caedes regum Oswald et Edwine.” 20 

It is quite natural that such a poem should have been in 
existence. Moreover, marking as it did the final defeat of 
paganism and the victory of the Church, such a poem would 
find favour with the clergy and might well have been preserved 
until the days of Henry of Huntingdon. Penda too, the last of 
the old heroic pagans, must have been an important figure in his 
day, much more important than the monkish historians will 
allow. Naturally enough they attempt to belittle the prowess 
of their last great opponent and seize every opportunity of 
glorifying the contemporary Northumbrian kings. However 
important Eadwine may have been before his defeat and death, 
his successors Oswald, and Oswy too until his unexpected 
victory, existed only by the sufferance of the all-powerful king 
of the Mercians. 

But it is quite possible that these lines on the battle 
of Winwed are only part of a much longer poem. Perhaps 
there existed in Old English a poem something after the style 
of Widsith, but containing a catalogue of famous battles instead 
of legendary heroes. At any rate for many of the important 
battles of this early period, Henry of Huntingdon has some 
appropriate quotation introduced by some such words as 
“ unde dicitur,” and many of these quotations seem to fall 
naturally into Old English metrical lines. The first of these 
battles is that in which Raedwald of East Anglia defeated and 
killed Aethelfrith of Northumbria in 617. We are told that 
the battle was fought on the eastern bank of the river Idle 

20 JEt Winwed w«s wrecen waslsliht Annan, 
siege landfrumena Sigbeorhtes and Ecgrices, 
aerdea)? eorla Oswaldes and Eadwines. 

This, of course, makes no pretence of being an actual reconstruction of the lost poem. 
It merely shows the ease with which the Latin falls into alliterative metre. Note 
that the alliteration of the lastline is made necessary bv the fact that four of the 
kings have names beginning with a vowel. 
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“ unde dicitur ‘ Amnis Idle Anglorum sanguine sorduit ’.” 21 
The elaborate account of the battle which follows was certainly 
not drawn from the Old English Chronicle or from Bede but, 
just as certainly, it seems to have a documentary basis of 
some kind. The next battle given is the battle of Heathfield 
(633) in which Edwin of Northumbria was defeated and slain 
by Penda of Mercia and Cadwallon of Gwynedd, “ dicitur 
autem quod Hadfeld rubens undique nobilium fumabat cruore.” 
But a year later Edwin’s successor, Oswald, defeated and killed 
Cadwallon at the battle of the Denisesburn (634) “ unde dicitur 
‘ Csedes Cedwalensium Denisi cursus coercuit ’,” and succeeded 
to a part of Edwin’s power. But he never succeeded in making 
an end of Penda who, in 642, descended on him and slew him 
at the battle of Mesafeld " unde dicitur ‘ Campus Masefeld 
sanctorum canduit ossibus ’.” 22 The battle of Winwed in 
655 which saw the end of Penda we have already dealt with, 
and after this we have a long gap until the battle of Ellendune 
in 825. By this battle Ecgberht of Wessex finally cast off the 
supremacy of Mercia. It was evidently a fiercely contested 
battle—“ unde dicitur ‘ Ellendune rivus cruore rubuit, ruina 
restitit, fsetore tabuit ’.” 

Now Henry of Huntingdon nowhere says definitely that he 
is quoting from a vernacular poem on the subject but such a 
hypothesis certainly seems very probable. The • poem may 
have been extant in a written form or he may merely be quot¬ 
ing from oral tradition, but that a poem on famous Old English 
battles had survived to his day seems most probable. So far 
as we can tell he seems to be quite a conscientious, if somewhat 
credulous, historian and it is difficult to believe that he is 
inventing the quotations in order to give a more authentic air 
to his history. It is possible, of course, that these quotations 
were taken from some Latin Chronicle which is now lost and 
are not originally from the vernacular at all. But such a 
theory does not seem very probable and, as already pointed 

21 Fag waes seo Idle Englena blode. 

22 Blac wearp Mesafeld banum sancta. 
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out, the ease with which the quotations fall into alliterative 
verses seems to point to a metrical vernacular basis. It is 
possible too, that the quotations are not from a single poem 
but that there were in existence separate poems dealing with 
all these battles. But, on the whole, it seems unlikely that 
Henry knew much more about the various battles than the 
quotations which he gives. Had his originals gone into any 
detail he would most probably have given us florid descriptions 
of each battle, whereas we find such descriptions only in the 
case of the battle of the Idle and the battle of Winwed. On 
the whole I think we can safely conclude that there was cer¬ 
tainly extant, at the time when Henry of Huntingdon was 
writing, an Old English poem or poems on the famous battles 
of the times, most probably a single poem something after the 
style of Widsith but not necessarily. Nor need the fact 
surprise us at all. The poems of Brunanburh and Maldon 
show that the English continued to celebrate in poetry their 
famous battles. The evidence of Henry of Huntingdon 
merely suggests that such poems were no isolated exceptions. 
By accident they happened to survive where so many other 
have perished, but they are only representatives of what may 
once have been a considerable class of Old English poetry. 

Such a poem, or poems, would, of course, belong to the 
earlier period from which most of the extant Old English 
poetry dates. In comparison it may be admitted that the 
later period, stretching from the Danish wars to the Norman 
Conquest, is very bare. Odd fragments have been preserved 
which serve to prove that the traditional poetry was still 
being composed, but there is nothing to compare with the 
earlier national poetry or with the works of Caedmon and 
Cynewulf. Obviously this state of things cannot be due 
entirely to the destruction of manuscripts in after years since 
most of the Old English poetry which is still extant w r as not 
written down until this period. True this extant poetry is 
contained almost entirely in four great codices, but how is it 
that these manuscripts contain so little contemporary poetry ? 
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Ricci suggests that it is because there was no contemporary 
poetry being composed. “ In literature the best (the) period 
could do was to copy out the great poems of earlier times.” 23 
But one would suggest that this zeal in the copying out of the 
poetry provides evidence of an entirely different nature. If 
people are interested enough in poetry to copy it out, they will 
be interested enough to compose it. The result may not be 
great poetry but the copyists were probably not particularly 
critical on this point and it is unlikely that they were consciously 
collecting anthologies of great poems. Rather, I think, we 
must conclude that they were writing down the poetry which 
was in common circulation amongst them; that which was 
known to the monks and by them regarded as being worthy 
of a written existence. We have no evidence that it had been 
extant in a written form before. It had lived long by oral 
tradition alone and by constant reworking it had been polished 
and brought into conformity with the monkish tastes. But the 
poetry dealing with contemporary events was still in the hands 
of the minstrels. It had not yet become traditional and was 
still in the oral stage of development. In time to come, with 
its edges smoothed away and a veneer of Christian teaching 
imposed upon it, it would have reached the cloister. But when 
that time came the English language had been relegated to the 
common people, the Norman Conquest was here and there was 
no longer so strong a tradition of vernacular writing in the 
cloister. The old poems were long remembered but there was 
now no one to write them down. Consequently the old 
“ballads” dealing with Aethelstan and Eadgar are known 
only from references in the Latin Chroniclers. A few odd poems 
dealing with contemporary events were, for one reason or 
another, written down and accidentally preserved. Some of 
them, as we have seen, were used to fill in gaps in the Old 
English Chronicle and the looseness of metre of some of these 
poems is quite probably due to the fact that they are taken 
directly from the oral tradition of the time. They have not 

23 Aldo Ricci, RES. v, 9. 
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yet attained the stage of development which was reached by 
the earlier poetry before it was written down. But though the 
bulk of such extant contemporary poetry is small we must take 
into account the break in development caused by the Norman 
Conquest. Undoubtedly there was a flourishing oral literature 
and only the accident of the Conquest prevented its later 
appearance in written form. 

Professor Chambers has pointed out some of the poems 
dealing with this period which were still remembered when 
William of Malmesbury was writing his “ Gesta Regum.” 
But these are the gleanings from an exceptionally honest and 
conscientious historian. Similar tales may be gathered from 
other Chronicles though the authors are not always careful 
to give us their exact sources. There must, for example, 
have existed some poem describing a single combat between 
Canute and Eadmund Ironside. Neither the Old English 
Chronicle nor Florence of Worcester know anything of such a 
single combat. The tale seems to start its written existence 
with William of Malmesbury, but he tells only of a challenge, 
peace is made before the actual fight can be arranged. But 
Henry of Huntingdon has a full description of the fight which 
is said to have taken place at OIney and his account is copied 
and amplified by Roger of Wendover. Moreover we have 
what seems to be an independent account by Walter Map and 
from the latter we obtain the information that the legend was 
still remembered at the time he wrote, " It hath not been 
forgotten,” he tells us, ” how when the horses were slain, they 
fought on foot.” 24 Actually there seem to have been at least 
two different versions of the fight, one in which it is on foot, 
and the other in which it proceeds like one of the fashionable 
tournaments. Henry of Huntingdon seems to have mixed 
the two accounts, he says nothing of a fight on horseback, but 
at the same time he tells of preliminary engagement with 

24 “ unde tamen et memorabile verbum, quod ut pedites equis facti sunt trucidatis.” 
De nugis curialium, ed. M. R. James, p. 213. 

25 op. cit., p. 2062. 
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spears. It seems 'certain, in any case, that the legend of a 
single combat between Canute and Eadmund grew up and 
long survived the Conquest. The probability is that if such 
a legend were extant in the vernacular, as it surely must have 
been, then it would have been in verse and, in fact, the descrip¬ 
tions given by Huntingdon and Map read almost like a 
translation from some Old English alliterative poem. But 
this point cannot be pressed since the likeness may only be due 
to conventionality in the description of battles. In any case, 
on the whole, I think we can feel fairly confident that the legend 
of a single combat between Canute and Eadmund must take 
its place amongst the lost vernacular literature of medieval 
England. It is, of course, quite a natural development of 
legend that a long campaign between two opposing leaders 
should gradually be changed to a dramatic single combat. 

Another probable hero of legend is the great Earl Godwine, 
the father of Harold II. If we are to judge from the details 
of his life as given by Map, 25 a regular cycle of romance must 
have grown up round his name. His descent from Wulnoth 
Cild, a not too creditable ancestor, has been entirely forgotten 
and he is made the son of humble parents. He attracts the 
notice of Ethelred and is received into favour by that king. 
When he grows up he goes on a crusade and slays Saracens and 
pagans by the score, all in the approved fashion of romance. 
He marries a royal bride, some rather discreditable anecdotes 
are told about him, and finally he falls dead in dramatic fashion 
whilst protesting to the Confessor his innocence of the death of 
Alfred the Aetheling. The tale of his death is also told by some 
of the post-Conquest historians, it was known, for example, to 
William of Malmesbury and to Roger of Wendover. A slightly 
different form of the Romance of Godwine was also known to 
the Old Norse saga writers, as for example to the author of the 
“ Knytlinga Saga.” But except for these Latin and Old 

26 Plummer suggests that this is a mistake for Eadric Wild—quite a possible theory; 
in any case he is certainly the same as the Eadric Sylvaticus mentioned by the Latin 
Chroniclers. 
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Norse references all knowledge of the Romance of Godwine 
has been lost though it must surely once have existed. 

It is difficult to say exactly how much of the old unwritten 
vernacular literature has been preserved by Map. He gives 
few sources or indications of the origin of any of his numerous 
tales but many of them seem to be taken from the vernacular— 
translations of the vernacular ballads into Latin prose. We 
have already seen that he gives us a version of the " tale of 
Wade,” a legend of which we know from other sources. Beyond 
this tale in Map we have little other evidence for a romance of 
Godwine but the existence of such a romance is plausible 
enough. A similar tale is the one he tells us about a certain 
Edric Wilde—a tale of the marriage of a mortal with a wife 
from the other world. But this Edric Wilde was a real person. 
In the Old English Chronicle (D text) under the year 1067, we 
read how a powerful thegn, Eadric cild 26 raised the West 
Midlands against William. He appears to have carried on a 
guerilla warfare for some years and did not submit to the 
Conqueror until 1070. We find brief notices of him in some of 
the Latin Chroniclers. Ordericus Vitalis gives his name in a 
list of those who submitted to William after Hastings, “ Edricus 
quoque cognomento Guilda, id est sylvaticus, nepos Edrici 
pestiferi ducis cognomento Streone, id est acquisitoris,” 27 
and a little later on he also tells of the revolt of the inhabitants 
of Shrewsbury who allied themselves “ cum Edrico Guilda 
potenti et bellicoso viro.” 28 Florence of Worcester and 
Symeon of Durham also give us the bare fact of his struggle 
against the Normans. Perhaps some of his deeds are preserved 
in Dugdale’s Monasticon under Wygmore Abbey 29 where some 
mythical details of his struggle against Ralf de Mortimer are 
given. But the tale told by Map shows that he had become a 
legendary hero and, as usual with such heroes, tales which 
originally had no connection have been fathered upon him. 
But, except for this single incident and the short reference in 

27 Migne, Patrologia Latina, vol. 188, 306B. 

28 op. cit., 318C. 

29 Vol. vi, pp. 343S. 
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Dugdale, all the tales of Eadric Wilde have been lost and we 
know nothing of the deeds by which this Hereward of the 
West must have gained his renown. 

Another hero of the Conquest was more fortunate in that, 
in addition to the notices preserved in other works, we also 
have a brief Latin version of his Gesta. But even when the 
Gesta Herwardi Saxonis was written the English original from 
which it had been translated was almost destroyed and that 
was still in the lifetime of those who had fought with Hereward. 
In the introduction to the Gesta the author tells us how the 
work came to be written. He was interested in the deeds of 
the famous outlaw and, hearing that there was in existence an 
English book describing his life he searches for it with the 
intention of translating it into Latin, “ subjungens etiam et ea 
quae a nostris audire contigerit, cum quibus conversatus est, 
ut insignis miles magnanimiter vivens.” But his search 
is in vain, “ penitus nihil invenimus, praeter pauca et dispersa 
folia, partim stillicidio putrefactis et abolitis et partim abscis- 
sione divisis.” With difficulty the author extracts from these 
pages “ primitiva insignia praeclarissimi exulis Herwardi, 
editum Anglico stilo a Lefrico Diacono ejusdem ad Brun 
presbyterum.” Nothing more is to be found—“ Quos tandem 
vana spes diu delusit, sicut ab initio a quibusdam dicentibus 
quod in illo et illo loco magnus liber est de gestis ejusdem ”— 
and consequently he lays the work aside. But apparently 
someone in authority hears of the half-finished work and desires 
to see it. The author then takes up his pen and completes the 
book, “ de his quae a nostris et a quibusdam suorum audivimus, 
cum quo a principiis illius conversati sunt, et in multis consortes 
fuerunt.” 30 Evidently whilst those who had known him were 
still living, the biography of Hereward by his chaplain had 
almost perished. But the early part of the Gesta makes us 
hesitate to believe that one who had known Hereward at all 
intimately could have been responsible for such an entirely 
unhistorical account of his ancestors and early life. Either the 

30 De Gestis Herwardi Saxonis, ed. S. H. Miller, Peterborough, 1895, pp. 7-8. 
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author of the Cxesta was mistaken in supposing that his original 
was by Leofric the Deacon or else he did not trouble to make 
certain of his transcription. Nor is Leofric’s the only life of 
Hereward which is lost; lost also is the book of Richard of Ely 
to which the author of the Liber Eliensis refers us unless, indeed, 
it is identical with the Gesta Herwardi Saxonis, since we are 
not told whether it was written in Latin or in English. " Hgec 
quidem de pluribus historiis rescindentes ac simul sed breviter 
conjungentes, ex multis et magnis pauca memoramus ac parva, 
ne prolixitas nimis procedat, neu fide majora dicantur quamvis 
vera, in libro autem de ipsius gestis Herewardi dudum a vener- 
abili viro et doctissimo fratre nostro beatae memoriae Ricardo 
edito, plenius descripta inveniuntur.” 31 It is impossible here 
to go at all deeply into the development of the Hereward 
legend and we must be content with noting the chief materials 
as given by H. W. C. Davis. 32 The principal sources are 
(1) the Latin romance De Gestis Herwardi Saxonis; (2) the 
pseudo-Ingulph, Chronicles of Croyland; (3) the Annales 
Burgo-Spaldenses (John of Peterborough); (4) the Historia 

Eliensis; (5) Gaimar’s L’estoire des Engles; (6) the Liber de 
Hyda. 

So the books of the exploits of Hereward were lost but the 
fame of his deeds lived on for, says his biographer, “ qua de re 
provinciales eum in laudibus praeferebant, et mulieres ac 
puellae de eo in choris canebant.” 33 The author of the pseudo- 
Ingulph also knew of ballads celebrating the deeds of Hereward, 
He tells of the innumerable dangers and conflicts of Hereward 
“ prout adhuc in triviis canuntur.” 34 But even these ballads 
are lost, in fact they were probably never written down at 
all, and to-day Hereward has no place in the history of English 

31 Liber Eliensis, ed. D. J. Stewart, London, 1848, p. 239. 

32 H. W. C. Davis, England under the Normans and Angevins , 1905, Appendix 

III, p. 524. 

33 De Gestis Herwardi Saxonis, p. 12. 

34 See Davis as above. 

35 De Gestis Herwardi Saxonis, p. 53. Note that the Liber Eliensis , p. 235, has a 
slightly different version, “ Oil®, oil®, bon® oil® et urn®; omnia vasa h®c fictilia et 
optima.’* 
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literature. Probably some of these songs were used by the 
author of the Gesta. We seem to detect the reminiscence of 
one such song in the words used by Hereward when, disguised 
as a potter, he sought the court of the Conqueror. His cry, 
we are told, was “ Anglica lingua ‘ Oil® ! ollse ! bon® oil® et 
urn® ! omnia h®c fictilia vasa peroptima !’,” 35 and this has 
been re-translated into Old English as 

“ Greofan, greofan, gode greofan and croccan; 

Ealle pas l®menan fatu pa selestan.” 36 
Certainly as given by the author of the Gesta we should expect 
that his original had been composed from the vernacular songs 
of the countryside, rather than that it was a sober biography 
written by an intimate follower of the hero. In any case we 
have definite evidence for the one-time existence in the 
vernacular of at least one, and possibly two, lives of Hereward, 
along with numerous songs and ballads celebrating his fame. 
But all these have perished along with the other English works 
of Leofric the Deacon for we learn that he was zealous in collect¬ 
ing “ omnes actus Gygantum et bellatorum ex fabulis anti¬ 
quorum, aut ex fideli relatione, ad edificationem audientium 
congregare, et ob memoriam Angli® literis commendare.” 37 
Of these we know even less than we know of the songs which 
once celebrated Godwine, son of Guthlac, and practically all 
we know of these we learn from the Gesta Herwardi. The 
author is giving a list of the principal followers of Hereward and 
amongst them is a certain “ Godwinus Gille qui vocabatur 
Godwinus, quia non impar Godwino filio Guthlaci, qui in 
fabulis antiquorum valde pr®dicatur.” 38 The only hero 
of the name of Godwine whom we know is the great earl of 
that name and he was probably the son of Wulnoth; at any- 
rate there is not the slightest authority for making him the son 
of any Guthlac. It is quite possible that Godwine’s true 
descent has been forgotten as in Map, and that he has been 
provided with a new ancestor. But even so it is not very 

36 Pauls Grundriss (2nd ed.), ii, 1088. 

37 De Gestis Herwardi Saxonis, p. 7. 

38 De Gestis Herwardi Saxonis, p. 40. 
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probable thit the author of the Gesta should speak of one who 
was contemporary with the father of his hero as being “ cele¬ 
brated in the songs of the ancients.” It seems more probable 
that, as Freeman suggests, 39 this quotation must be taken in 
conjunction with the mention of the Guthlacingas by Ordericus 
Vitalis. Orderic is telling of the parenthood and birth of St. 
Guthlac, the hermit of Croyland. Apparently he was the son 
of Penvaldus and Tetta, and “ post octo dies infans baptizatur, 
et Guthlacus, id est belli munus, a tribu quam Guthlacingas 
dicunt, appellatur.” 40 We learn nothing more of these Guth¬ 
lacingas; possibly, like the Old Norse Vplsungar, they had a 
saga to themselves, but, if so, it has been entirely lost and these 
two references are all that we have left of the legend. 

These, of course, deal with the times immediately succeeding 
the Conquest. Even if English literature had stopped with the 
coming of the Normans we should expect that there would have 
been in existence a diminishing body of Anglo-Saxon readers. 
But, if we are to accept the statements of the historians of 
English literature, we should expect that after a century of 
Norman rule the vernacular as a literary language would have 
been dead. That this is far from being the case is shown by the 
historians themselves. Moreover we have definite evidence 
that, throughout this period, there was a living vernacular 
literature, not perhaps a written literature but a literature 
which lived amongst the common people. The fact that 
Anglo-French or Latin were the languages of the court and 
of the Church and so the languages of the official documents, 
blinds us to the fact that the speakers of these languages were 
a very small proportion of the nation. Actually, as Professor 
Chambers has shown, English is still the official language 
throughout the eleventh century although to a gradually 
decreasing extent. Nevertheless writings in Latin and Anglo- 
French bulk largely in the extant Middle English literature 
simply because the position of their users gave them a better 

39 Norman Conquest, 2nd ed. vol. iv, p. 829. 

40 Note that in Freeman the reference given to the edition of Ordericus in Migne 
is 537C; it should be 357C. 
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chance of survival. Probably a much smaller proportion of 
writings in these languages has perished than has been the 
case with writings in the vernacular. Because of this we are 
probably apt to hold an exaggerated opinion of the importance 
of Latin and Anglo-French in the tw’O centuries succeeding the 
Conquest. The monasteries would, presumably, be centres 
of Latin influence but, with the exception of London and a few 
of the larger towns in the South, French must have been little 
known. The Angevin empire of Henry II and his successors 
must have greatly stimulated the use of French, but even so 
it seems to have been confined to a few of the larger towns. 
An interesting sidelight is thrown on the question by Richard 
of Devizes, the Chronicler of the Third Crusade. In the course 
of one of his tales a Jew is advising a Frenchman on the choice 
of a home in England. The Jew gives a list of the principal 
English towns adding to each its particular drawback. Thus 
there are too many Scots in York; Worcester, Chester and 
Hereford abound with desperate Welshman; Rochester and 
Chichester are mere villages; Bath is, as it were, at the gates 
of Hell and, towards the end of the list, “ in Dunelmo, Norhvico, 
sive Lincolnia, perpaucos de potentibus de tua conditione, 
nullum penitus audies Romane loquentem.” 41 True, the Jew 
is trying to persuade the Frenchman to settle in Winchester 
but there must have been some measure of truth in the state¬ 
ment to make it plausible. Moreover the descriptions of the 
other cities seem true enough, though distinctly unflattering. 
But, if there was no French spoken in rich and flourishing 
cities like these, then obviously its sphere of influence must have 
been much narrower than is sometimes supposed. Latin and 
French were certainly to the fore in medieval literature and, 
because they were to the fore, they attract an inordinate 
amount of attention. We are apt to forget that behind the 
Latin and French speakers are the masses of the common 
people with a rich literature of their own, little of which was 
ever written down and still less preserved. 

41 Chronicles and Memorials, vol. 82 (iii), p. 437. 
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Naturally such a statement as to a rich vernacular literature 
in the years succeeding the Conquest requires proof. Here 
we can only point out a few indications of this richness and 
indicate the sources from which further proofs may be obtained. 
The subjects of the vernacular literature may remain hidden 
but occasionally we can glimpse the bare fact of its existence. 
For example in Fitz-Stephen’s Life of Becket, we read in the 
account of the Chancellor’s embassy to France “ In ingressu 
Gallicanarum villarum et castrorum, primi veniebat garciones 
pedites ‘ fruges consumere nati ’ quasi ducenti quinquaginta, 
gregatim euntes sex vel deni, vel plures simul, aliquid lingua 
sua pro more patriae suae cantantes.” 42 What exactly their 
songs were we have no means of telling but the mention of them 
certainly gives us a glimpse of lost literature in the vernacular. 
The only songs from this period which have survived are those 
said to have been composed by St. Godric. But even if these 
had reached the south so early, we get the impression that the 
songs sung on this occasion were rather more worldly than any 
of Godric’s hymns which have been preserved. 

Of the subject of these poems w r e can say nothing. Perhaps 
they celebrated the spreading fame of Arthur and his Round 
Table, or perhaps they told of Charlemagne and his peers like 
the vulgar rhymes which Map laments, “ nobis divinam Karol- 
orum et Pepinorum nobilitatem vulgaribus rithmis sola 
mimorum concelebrat nugacitas, prsesentes vero Csesares nemo 
loquitur.” 43 Presumably these refer to the forerunners of the 
later Middle English romances and of such celebrating the 
“ godlike nobility ” of Charlemagne many still remain to us, 
but where are the romances of Pepin ? Unless this is merely 
another name for the Charlemagne romances, Middle English 
literature knows them not. 

Nor can we say anything of the form of this lost literature. 
Was it in rhyme or in the old alliterative metre, a metre which 
we know long survived the Conquest ? When Giraldus dis¬ 
cusses the use of alliteration in Welsh, he is struck by the 

42 Chronicles and Memorials, vol. 67 (iii), p. 31. 43 Map, op. cit., p. 203. 
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parallel between Welsh and English in this respect, “ Adeo 
igitur hoc verborum ornatu duae nationes, Angli scilicet et 
Kambri, in omni sermone exquisito utuntur, ut nihil ab his 
eleganter dictum, nullum egregium, nullum nisi rude et agreste 
censeatur eloquium, si non schematis hujus lima plene fuerit 
expolitum. Sicut Britannice in hunc modum; 

“ Dychaun Dyu da dy unic ” 

“ Erbyn dibuilh puilh paraut ” 

Anglice vero sic; 

“ Godis to gedere gamen and wisdom.” 

“ Ne halt nocht alsor isaid, ne al sorghe atwite.” 

“ Betere is red thene rap, and liste thene lither st.reingthe ” 44 
Yet from this period what alliterative poetry we have remaining 
was intended for an entirely different audience and we can 
hardly assume that Giraldus ever saw any of it. Nevertheless 
alliterative works in the vernacular must have been perfectly 
familiar to him. Probably many of those which he heard were 
never written down, and of those written down most must 
have perished. We speak of the “ underground tradition ’’ 
by which the alliterative technique survived until the final burst 
of the alliterative revival. Whatever it may mean, it is an 
unfortunate phrase and we have evidence here which shows 
that the tradition was anything but underground. When 
alliteration as the national poetical ornament was quite familiar 
to a cultured cosmopolitan like Giraldus it certainly suggests 
that the tradition, far from being underground, was living and 
active. But so much has been lost that the final glory of the 
alliterative revival comes as a complete surprise and con¬ 
sequently we talk of “ underground traditions ” in order to 
explain it. 

To continue, we are reminded of another lost cycle of romance 
by the reference in Piers Plowman 45 to the 

“ rhymes of Robyn Hood and Randolf Erie of Chester.” 

44 op. cit., bk. i, cap. 12. 

45 C. viii, 11. 

46 Fulk Fitz-Warine, ed. Louis Brandin, Paris, 1930, pp. 7off. 
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Langland tells us nothing more of these lost rhymes and the 
reference in Fulk Fitz-Warine 46 does not even provide further 
evidence for the existence of such rhymes. But J. H. Round 47 
claimed to have identified “ a portion at least of the lost song 
of the great earl.” In Dugdale’s Baronage (I, 42-43) we are 
told how Randolf, Earl of Chester, was responsible for the 
success of the youthful Henry III against Louis of France. 
The battle of Lincoln is won entirely by his own efforts and the 
opposing leader, the Earl of Perche, is killed by Randolf. 
Louis is then seized and made to swear that he will return to 
France and the episode ends with the Earl of Chester as king¬ 
maker paying homage to the young king. The whole tale is, 
of course, entirely unhistorical and there is not the slightest 
justification for the prominence given to the Earl of Chester. 
Actually he seems to have usurped the place of William the 
Marshall, some of whose deeds have been assigned to Randolf. 
But the tale was probably part of the geste of Randolf, Earl 
of Chester, which has otherwise been almost entirely lost. 

These few examples, far from exhaustive, are perhaps 
sufficient to show how much light on the state of English 
medieval literature can be gathered from out-of-the-way 
contemporary documents. A careful examination of the 
references to the lost and unwritten literature in the vernacular 
will probably cause the revision of many of the opinions held 
at present. The trouble is that all this contemporary evidence 
has been ignored and we are far too apt to base our views on 
Medieval English literature on that part of it which has been 
preserved, totally ignoring the fact that this is but a small 
proportion of that which was composed. Necessary though the 
histories of the extant medieval vernacular literature may be, 
we need also a history of the lost and unwritten literature if 
our perspective is to be corrected. Such a history could never, 
of course, be complete. Much that is lost is lost for ever and 
can never be known to us. But even so a knowledge of that 
which we know to have once existed will enable us to judge far 

47 Peerage and Pedigree, ii, 302. 
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more correctly of the range of medieval vernacular literature 
and of the development of modern literature. We may 
ignore the evidence if we wish; but then we must expect to 
falsify our own conclusions by so doing. So long as the artificial 
gaps remain in our text-books it is useless to insist on the 
essential continuity of English literature. Because of various 
accidents much of the vernacular literature written immediately 
before and after the Conquest has disappeared. But we have 
definite proof that it once existed and, in face of that proof, 
we have no excuse for repeating the sweeping mis-statements 
made by earlier historians to whom such evidence was not 
available. 


R. M. Wilson. 
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THE ORIGINAL DIALECTS OF THE HARLEY LYRICS. 1 

We are probably safe in assuming that the forty English 
lyrics 2 contained in MS. Harley 2253 have come down to us in 
the handwriting of a single scribe. It is probable too that the 
scribe lived in some part of the West Midlands, since the 
prevailing dialect in all the lyrics has marked West Midland 
features, and agrees with that of the Katherine Group in most 
essential respects, when allowance is made for the difference 
in date. 3 As has been pointed out by Dr. C. T. Onions, 4 the 
arguments of Thomas Wright 5 for assigning the text to Leo¬ 
minster are inconclusive, but they offer useful support for the 
evidence of dialect. 

There are, however, many forms, especially in rime, which are 
not characteristic of the West Midland dialect, and these are 
best explained by supposing that some or all of the lyrics were 
not composed by the scribe of the Harley MS., but were copied 
by him from MSS. written in other dialects. The view that all 
the poems are not the work of one man is supported by their 
wide variety, both in subject matter and date, and by the fact 
that different versions of several of the lyrics are found in other 
MSS. Boddeker, in his edition, assigned most of the lyrics to 
one dialect or another, but gave little or no evidence; A. 
Schliiter 6 discussed the dialects of the lyrics much more 
systematically, but did not deal with the political poems, which 

1 1 am indebted to Professor E. V. Gordon and to Professor Bruce Dickins for 
suggestions about the arrangement and subject matter of this article, though the 
responsibility for mistakes is mine. 

! Edited by K. Boddeker in Altengliscjie Dichtungen des MS. Harl. 2253, Berlin, 
1878; references to the lyrics in this article are to this edition. 

3 Mary S. Serjeantson, The Dialects of the West Midlands in Middle English , in 
R.E.S. III, 324. 

4 R.E.S. Ill, 62 note. 

3 Specimens of Lyric Poetry (Percy Soc., 1842), p. vi. 

6 Uber die Sprache und Metrik der mittelenglischen weltlichen und geistlichen lyrischen 
Lieder des MS. Harl. 2253, in Herrigs Archiv, LXXI, 153 ff. 
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present many interesting problems, and based some of his 
conclusions on doubtful etymologies, 7 while he often failed to 
allow for the existence of variant forms in Old English; 8 
Dr. J. P. Oakden 9 has discussed the dialects of some of the 
lyrics, but the scope of his book allowed of only a slight treat¬ 
ment, and here too evidence is sometimes based on unlikely 
etymologies. 10 

Various attempts have been made to fix boundaries for 
Middle English sound changes; recent lists of dialect features 
with boundaries are those given by Dr. Serjeantson and Oakden 
in the works cited, and that given by the editors of the pro¬ 
jected Middle English Dictionary. 11 But it is doubtful whether 
any change can be so clearly localized as the drawing of such 
boundary lines would imply. The proper boundary of any 
dialect features would seem to be not a line but a belt (often of 
considerable width) where that feature, though not in general 
use, would be known and might be used to satisfy the demand 
of rime. Moreover, the scarcity of our evidence causes us to 
describe as characteristic of a certain dialect forms which may 
have occurred in other areas that are not adequately repre¬ 
sented by texts. It therefore seems better to be content with 
general indications of direction in locating changes, and not 
to regard any ascription of a poem to a certain area as proved 
unless it is supported by the evidence of several tests. Those 
forms that can be fixed by rime are most valuable for our 
purpose, though a few others may be admitted in corroboration 
of other evidence. 

7 e.g. at G.L. XVI, 28 he follows Boddekerin deriving hawe from O.E. hedh (p. 158), 
whereas it is almost certainly from O.N. agi; at G.L. Ill, 60 he connects fyle with 
OE. fylcin (p. 157), whereas it is more probably to be derived from O.F. vil (see Jordan, 
Handbuch der mittelenglischen Grammatik , para. 215 Anm.). 

8 e.g. in his comment on G.L. II, 25 he ignores O.E. nomon, beside namon; G.L. VI, 
4, noht , beside naht (p. 158). 

9 Alliterative Poetry in Middle English: The Dialectal and Metrical Survey , Man¬ 
chester, 1930. 

10 e.g. at W.L. X, 4 f. he derives bowes from O.E. boga , and wowes from O.E. wag, 
whereas the etymons are probably bog and wdgian respectively. 

11 Samuel Moore, Sanford B. Meech, and Harold Whitehall, The Middle English 
Dictionary, in P.M.L.A., XLVIII, 281. 
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The chief difficulties of using words occurring in rime for the 
purposes of this investigation are, first, that many of the poems 
are so short that there are few rimes significant for dialect, and, 
second, that we can never be sure how careful a poet was in his 
use of rimes. For example, final -e seems to be ignored at P.L. 
VIII, 1 y ded: sayde, and at W.L. VII, 25 ywisse: blisse : cusse: 
his. Nor can we be sure that a poet will not rime together open 
and close e or 0; O.E. a(o) before a nasal consonant seems to 
rime with both open and close 5 at P.L. V, 129 fon: bigon : 
y-don, and a rime of close l with open e occurs at G.L. XVII, 
58 keep: dungheep. But where the form of one dialect gives a 
much better rime than that of another we are probably fairly 
safe in assuming the original dialect of the poem in which the 
rime occurs. 

The method followed will be to give the approximate dis¬ 
tribution of each dialect feature, followed by a list of the rimes 
in the Harley Lyrics that illustrate it. From the data thus 
collected the approximate original dialects of most of the lyrics 
will be suggested. Lastly such corroborative evidence as is 
supplied by the vocabulary, allusions, or subject matter of the 
lyrics will be given. 

(1) Early M.E. a became e in the South and Midlands at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, but remained in the North 
until the fifteenth century. In North Midland dialects a might 
occur as a concession to rime, and is found in Myrc, Audelay, 
and Robert Mannyng. 12 

(a) The northerly form is fixed by rime in:— 

G.L. VI, 3 care: bare: sare. 

(b) In three other poems we have the rime of O.E. -aw- with 
O.E. or O.N. -ag-. This rime was common further south than 
that of a and a in other positions, but may be taken as suggest¬ 
ing northerly origin. The examples are:— 

P.L. VI, 9 to-drawe: yknawe: sawe: lawe, also v. 177; 

P.L. VII, 34 crawe: mawe: lawe: drawe; 

G.L. XVI, 26 drawe: hawe (O.N. agi): knowe: lowe. 

12 Oakden, pt. 6; Luick, Historiscke Grammatik der englischen Spracke , para. 369. 
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(c) Rimes suggesting southerly origin are:— 

P.L. I, 12 wyndesore: more, also v. 21; 

P.L. II, 39 wost: arost: chost; 

P.L. V, 129 fon: bigon: y-don; 

P.L. VIII, 22 namore: ycore, also v. 65; 

W.L. IV, 25 wot: lot: blod; 

G.L. I, 57 sore: namore: lore: frore; 

G.L. VIII, 77 so: do: wo: fro; 

G.L. IX, 9 non: Symeon; 

G.L. XII, 37 sor: tresor; 

G.L. XV, 33 sore: forlore: ybore: per-fore; 

G.L. XVIII, 10 more per-fore: sore: ore. 

(2) Prim. O.E. cr, except when affected by combinative 
changes, gave a in the North and North Midlands and e in the 
South in Middle English; in the South Midlands both forms 
were common, and some of the Harley Lyrics have both a- and 
e- forms fixed by rime in the same poem, e.g. P.L. VI, G.L. II. 
From the beginning of the thirteenth century forms with a 
begin to replace those with e in the South, so that e- forms are 
more certain indications of dialect than a- forms, though it may 
be noted that wes sometimes occurs, owing to lack of stress, in 
texts that have a in other words. 13 

(a) Evidence of a southerly dialect is to be found in:— 

P.L. VI, 33 pes: les: wes: res; 

W.L. X, 35 lasteles: wes: nes, also v. 58; 

G.L. II, 39 pees: wees: lees, also v. 55; 

G.L. Ill, 26 beste: faste, also v. 52. 

(b) Evidence of a more northerly dialect is to be found in:— 

P.L. II, 38 wax: tax: lax: borstax; 

P.L. V, 33 was: gras: pas: cas: bras: glas; 

P.L. VI, 197 alas: was, also v. 6; 

W.L. VI, 13 caste: laste: faste; 

W.L. VII, 7 glad: bad: bistad; 

G.L. II, 19 bistad: bad; 

G.L. XVIII, 30 fast: yeast. 

13 Serjeantson, pt. i; Oakden, pt. 18. 
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(3) O.E. ce 1 and « 2 became open or close e in different 
dialects in Middle English, 14 , but since the dialectal distribution 
of forms is uncertain, and since, as we have seen, a careless poet 
might rime open e with close e, the evidence from the develop¬ 
ment of O.E. cb has not been used here. 

(4) The conditions governing the dates of the shortening of 
O.E. and <i 2 are at present too uncertain to allow this to be 
used as a test of dialect. Pogatscher 15 and others have shown 
that the shortening of O.E. ce x to a is generally a southerly 
feature in place names, but the evidence of texts is contra¬ 
dictory. 16 

Serjeantson 17 says that the Harley Lyrics have a for the 
shortening of O.E. <® 2 ; it may be pointed out that, though a is 
the usual spelling, forms with e are also found, fixed by rime, 
e.g. G.L. XII, 24 led : bed , G.L. XIV, 19 mest: rest. 

(5) O.E. y, y, were unrounded and written i or y in the East 
Midlands and North; in South-Eastern they had become e, e, 
already in late Old English; in the West Midland and South- 
Western dialects a rounded vowel remained until well into the 
fifteenth century, though unrounded forms spread to these areas 
during the fourteenth century. At the date of MS. Harley 2253, 
however, we are probably safe in regarding rimes of O.E. y with 
i as indicating East Midland or Northern origin. The evidence 
of some of the rimes in section (a) must be accepted with reserve, 
since palatal consonants (including O.E. -nn- < Gmc. -nj-) 
tended to favour unrounding in all dialects; and the many 
rimes of kyng with -ing must be ignored, since the form cing 
occurred in Old English. 18 

(a) The Northern or East-Midland form is fixed by rime in 
the following cases:— 

W.L. VII, 25 ywisse: blisse: cusse: his. This is supported 

14 Serjeantson, pts. 2 and 3; Oakden, pts. 12 and 13. 

16 Anglia XXIII, 302. 

16 Oakden, p. 24. 

17 p. 189. 

18 Serjeantson, pt. 4; Oakden, pt. 5; Luick, para. 281; H. C. Wyld, A Short 
History of English , paras. 122, 158, 159. 
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by the rime bryd : hyd at v. 53, where O.E. bridd seems a more 
likely etymon than O.E. bryd suggested by Schliiter; 19 

W.L. XI, 17 blynne: kynne: synne: wynne, also v. 21; 

W.L. XIV, 10 munne: kunne: sunne: ywynne; 

G.L. X, 22 synne: blynne; 

G.L. XIII, 5 byginne: wynne: blynne: synne; 

G.L. XVI, 18 fylle: ylle: stille: wille. 

(b) Two rimes probably show South-Eastern forms. 

P.L. I, 27 synne: warynne: fenne: henne. As the usual 
form of the proper name has e in the second syllable, and as the 
rime scheme of all the other stanzas in the poem is aaaa, this 
is probably a South-Eastern rime. In the next stanza waryn 
rimes with O.E. and O. Fr. -in, but this is probably an example 
of the liberties taken with proper names to secure a rime. 

P.L. V, 44 prude: drede. 

The rime deye: beye at G.L. IX, 13 would be unlikely in the 
South (see point 16) or in westerly dialects. The form beye 
seems to indicate a border dialect between South-Eastern and 
East Midland, but the original may have had dye(n): bye(n) 
(see point 10). 

(c) The rime wolle: fulle at P.L. II, 45 as it stands is a West 
Midland or South-Western rime. But the original may have 
had wille: fille, which would be possible in the East Midlands 
or North. We can only say, therefore, that the rime makes 
South-Eastern origin unlikely. 

Similarly, the assonance tocknynge: mankynde at G.L. VIII, 
53, and wepinge: kynde at G.L. IX, 7, which Schliiter 20 gives as 
evidence of Midland or Northern origin, can be taken only as 
excluding the likelihood of South-Eastern origin, since - unge: 
-kunde might have been considered sufficient assonance. 
Schliiter also cites the rime $ynge: mynge at G.L. XIV, 22 as 
evidence of northerly origin, but 3 unge: munge might have 
been considered sufficient assonance in westerly dialects, so 
that this too excludes only South-Eastern. 

19 p-157. 

20 Ibid., p. 156. 
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(d) The significance of the rimes wiste: truste at P.L. VI, 
158, and hure: syre at P.L. IV, 19, is not clear, but perhaps 
points to some rounding influence of s on i similar to its influence 
on e in late West Saxon. 21 Oakden 22 derives hure from O.E. 
hyr, but the sense shows this to be unlikely; a more probable 
etymon is O. Fr. hure, ‘ hair of the head,’ hence ‘ cap,’ suggested 
by N.E.D. 

(6) The retention of a rounded vowel from O.E. eo, eo, during 
the fourteenth century is a feature of the West Midland and 
South-Western dialects, 23 but it seems clear, as pointed out by 
Oakden, 24 that unrounded forms began to spread into these 
areas before the spread of the unrounded forms for O.E. y, y, 
(see above, point 5). A count of some nine hundred forms in 
the Harley Lyrics shows that for late O.E. eo and eo unrounded 
forms (represented by e) predominate. Since the MS. is 
probably the work of a West Midland scribe, the high pro¬ 
portion of unrounded forms illustrates the danger of assuming 
that unrounded forms, when fixed by rime, are proof of Eastern 
origin. Such rimes, however would probably not be found in 
lyrics written in the extreme South-West, especially as there is 
reason to suppose that some of the lyrics are considerably older 
than the extant MS. 

(a) Rimes showing an unrounded vowel from O.E. eo, eo, 
occur in the following lines (only one example is given from each 
of the fourteen lyrics that show the unrounding in rime):— 

P.L. V, 57; VI, 153; VIII, 58; W.L. Ill, 3; V, 51; VII, 37 = 
XII, I; G.L. V, 3; VIII, 1; X, 48; XI, 2; XII, 51; XV, 9; 
XVII, 3. 

(b) One westerly form is perhaps fixed by the imperfect 
rime:-— swore : heore: per e-fore P.L. IV, 49. It is unlikely that 
the original had hore at v. 50, since that form is not otherwise 
recorded in the Harley Lyrics and since heore seems the dis¬ 
tinctive form of the gen. pi. in this lyric. (It occurs seven 
times in P.L. IV, but nowhere else in the Harley Lyrics). 

21 Luick, para. 282. 22 p. in. 

22 Serjeantson, pt. 15; Oakden, pt. 14. 24 p. 25. 
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(7) The rounding of O.E. a before a single nasal consonant 
is at the date of this MS. characteristic of the West Midlands, 25 
though some rounded forms occur elsewhere, notably in the 
" Lambeth Homilies,” which Wyld 26 assigns to a Central 
Southerly dialect, perhaps that of Middlesex. This possibility 
is of importance for our purposes, since P.L. V has a rounded 
vowel fixed by rime at v. 129, but has some south-easterly 
features. 

(a) Rounded forms are fixed by rime in:— 

P.L. V, 129 fon: bigon: y-don; 

(b) Unrounded forms are fixed by rime in:— 

P.L. V, 125 game: lame: shame, cf. v. 68 (not fixed); 

W.L. XI, 13 man: am: sham: lemman; 

G.L. X, 45 shame: blame; 

G.L. XIII, 9 wan: man: ycham: can. 

(c) The following rimes suggest West Midland or Northern 
origin, since in Northern we should have a: a, in West Midland 
0: §, but elsewhere a: 9. 

P.L. VI, 222 mon: gon; 

W.L. XIV, 16 anon: mon; 

G.L. XI, 42 mon: non: lemmon: gon, also v. 37. 

(d) In one poem we have two examples of assonance of man 
with cam and nani, analogical preterite singulars of the verbs 
which were in Old English niman and cuman. .This does not 
give any certain indication of dialect, as an original -mon'. com: 
nom might be considered as giving sufficient assonance. It is 
probable, however, that these forms point to non-West-Midland 
origin, since the forms as they stand give better assonance, and 
since they do not accord with the dialect of the MS. as a whole, 
which nearly always has -on, -om (except in the conjunction ant). 
The examples are:— 

G.L. XIV, 25 wynman: cam: man; 

G.L. XIV, 49 wymman: cam: nam. 

(8) Prim. O.E. a before l + consonant was not fronted and 
fractured in Anglian in Old English. In Anglian the a was 

25 Serjeantson, pt. 10; Oakden, pt. i. 

26 Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association, VI, 136, 139. 
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lengthened befdre Id and certain other consonant groups in late 
Old English, and fell in with O.E. a, i.e. it became t* except in 
the North. In the South the fractured form gave g in Middle 
English, but Anglian forms early began to spread to the 
Southern area. 27 

(a) The following rimes would be regular only in the 
Midlands:— 

P.L. VI, 65 bolde: sholde: golde, also v. 129, 

G.L. I, 42 folde: vnholde, also v. 50, etc. 

(b) The rime at P.L. IV, 37 malle : alle : falle would be 
regular in the North or Midlands. 

(c) Rimes of wolde (verb) with O.E. -aid- would not be usual 
in the South, but would be possible in either Midland or 
Northern dialects, since the Anglian dialects of Old English had 
walde beside wolde. Such rimes occur at:— 

P.L. VI, 227 tolde: wolde; 

W.L. IV, 50 wolde: colde: holder nolde; 

W.L. V, 3 wolde: bolde: tolde: folde; 

W.L. X, 27 holder wolde; folde; 

G.L. I, 46 holder tolde: wolde: bolde: colde; 

(d) The rime at G.L. Ill, 37, helde: felde\ gelde : elde, 
may show the Southern development of -eald- to eld-, since v. 
40, in which felde occurs, is almost a repetition of v. 21, and is 
very similar to W.L. X, 29, where the text has folde (riming 
with O.E. -did-). It is possible, however, that felde should be 
regarded as a causative with i -mutation. 

(9) Prim. O.E. a in the group al + consonant + i/j gave e 
in most of the non-South-Western dialects in Middle English; 
in the northerly part of the West Midland area a was the usual 
development. South-Westerly dialects generally had u, though, 
as in the changes described under points 8 and 11, e- forms 
tend to spread to the South-Western area. 28 Rimes that show 
e fixed by rime are:— 

P.L. V, 116 telle: felle; 

27 Serjeantson, pt. 7, Wyld, para. 165. 

8 Serjeantson, pt. 8; Oakden, pt. 2. 
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W.L. VI, 9 helde:' kelde; 

W.L. VII, 39 telle: welle: helle; 

G.L. I, 35 welde: belde: felde: gelde: helde; 

G.L. Ill, 37 helde: felde: gelde: elde. 

(10) Wyld, Serjeantson and Oakden, 29 deal with the 
development of O.E. eag, eah, (L.O.E. eg, eh) and arrive at the 
conclusion that it became i in the Central part of the Midlands 
and South. But there seem no good grounds for confining this 
test to L.O.E. eg, eh, from O.E. eag, eah, since L.O.E. eg, eh, 
might come also from other sources, and one of the forms quoted 
by Wyld as an example of the development of O.E. eah- is really 
an example of the development of -eoh- (thyis, ‘ thighs ’). 
Jordan 30 enumerates other possible origins for M.E. -ey which 
became i, but does not include O.E. -eog- ; Wright 31 does include 
examples of the development of O.E. -eog- in describing this 
change. The rimes that give evidence are:— 

P.L. VI, 37 prye: lye, also v. 203; 

P.L. VIII, 66 chiualerie: deye: hey3e: crie; 

G.L. VII, 25 dreje: marye; 

G.L. XVII, 15 to-fye: lye; at v. 120 the spelling lye, which 
Boddeker emends to ley, is evidence of the same change. 

(11) O.E. ea, ea, were mutated to ie, le, in West Saxon in 
Old English, and these were written u or i in the South-Western 
dialects of Middle English, but elsewhere became e, e, when 
followed by i/j ; Robert of Gloucester has u beside e, Trevisa 
had usually u, but in late Middle English Anglian forms spread 
south. 32 At the date of the Harley Lyrics, however, e- forms 
may be taken as evidence of non-South-Western dialect. This 
test may be applied also to the mutation of O.E. eo, eo, followed 
by i/j, though with less certainty, since a few forms with 10, eo, 
from Gmc. eu are found even in West Saxon. 33 

(a) The mutation of O.E. ea rimes with e in the following 
cases:— 

29 Serjeantson, pt. 12; Oakden, pt. 17; Wyld, para. 172. 30 para. 97. 

31 J. & E. M. Wright, An Elementary Middle English Grammar , para. 107. 

32 Serjeantson, pt. 11; Oakden, pt. 15. 

83 J. & E. M. Wright, An Old English Grammar, para. 138. 
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P.L. IV, 22 sleuen: breuen; 

P.L. VI, 69 deme: 3eme, also v. no; 

P.L. VIII, 81 stel: telle; 

W.L. VIII, 27 breme: deme: seme: fleme; 

W.L. IX, 19 leue: 3eue; 

W.L. X, 34 beste: heste; 

W.L. XII, 9 speche: seche: eche: leche; 

G.L. I, 64 fleme: queme; 

G.L. Ill, 20 heste: leste; 

G.L. IV, 45 best: rest: west: nest. 

(b) The mutation of O.E. eo, eo, rimes with e in the fol¬ 
lowing cases:— 

P.L. Ill, 1 lede: nede: drede: bede; 

P.L. V, i3ene: tene: grene, also vv. 84,113,132; 

W.L. IV, 58 nede: rede; 

W.L. XI, 1 shene: sene: grene: mene; 

W.L. XII, 13 bene: wene: sene: grene; 

G.L. IV, 41 shene: bene: quene: sene; 

G.L. VI, 11 grene: by-dene: sene: 

G.L. IX, 46 nede: grede; 

G.L. XIII, 17 lere: bere: dere. 

(12) Only the South-Western and South-West Midland 
dialects in Middle English show forms reflecting the Old 
English diphthongization after initial front consonants. 34 The 
rime at P.L. VI, 45 3 ere: duere would be irregular in South- 
Western, since there the stem vowels in the two words would 
be p and u respectively. An unrounded vowel in the second 
word might have been possible in the West Midlands at the 
date when this poem was composed (1306, see Boddeker’s 
introduction to the poem; and see point 6 above), so that we 
cannot with safety exclude West Midland as a possible original 
dialect. 

(13) In southerly dialects g disappeared before d or n in late 
Old English, with lengthening of the preceding vowel, if this 
was short. The boundaries of this feature in Middle English 

34 Wyld, para. 115. 
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are not clear; Jordan 35 gives it as ‘ ein wertvolles Dialekt- 
kriterium ’ of the Southern dialects. Since the only poem 
where this change is fixed by rime seems by the weight of other 
evidence to be assignable to the North Midlands, we should 
perhaps assume that this feature had spread to the North 
Midlands by the date of this poem. The rime is: P.L. VIII, 17 
ded: sayde. 

(14) A rime that seems characteristic of the East Midlands 
area is that of u (< O.E. -/-) with w (< O.E. -g-). The change 
revealed by such rimes is illustrated by rimes in “ Havelok the 
Dane ” and is mentioned by Sisam in the note to v. 949 in his 
edition of that poem. I am indebted to Professor E. V. 
Gordon for pointing out that it is found also in the “ Chronicle ” 
of Robert Mannyng, e.g. v. 8629 graue: lawe. The only example 
of this change in the Harley Lyrics, and that an uncertain one, 
is mawen: dawen: slawen : hauen G.L. XIV, 43. It is not 
quite certain that v. 46 of this poem is intended to rime; the 
corresponding lines rime with the first three lines of the stanza 
in stanzas 1, 2, 3, 6, 9, 10. 

Sisam suggests that the change may be parallel to the change 
of h to / before t, which is also illustrated by rimes in “ Have¬ 
lok, 36 and which seems to have been a northerly feature. Such 
a rime occurs in the Harley Lyrics at W.L. XIV, 7 pohte: ofte. 

(15) The unvoicing of final d or g when preceded by a 
liquid or nasal is given by Jordan 37 as a characteristic of West 
Midland, but the boundaries of the change are not sufficiently 
well defined to make this a very reliable test of dialect; forms 
with unvoicing may occur sporadically in other dialects. The 
rimes that show unvoicing are:— 

P.L. IV, 8 kyng: swyuyng: ferlyng: dryng; 

P.L. IV, 21 lonke: songe: wlonke: ponke; 

W.L. II, 9 yhent: sent: lent; 

G.L. I, 56 seint: meind: for-wleynt: feynt. 

(16) In Midland and Northern dialects of Middle English 

35 para. 191. 

36 v. 883; and see Sisam’s note on this line. 

37 para. 158. 
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verbs containing -eg- in Old English were remodelled from the 
2nd and 3rd sing, of the present indicative. 38 Examples in 
rime in this text are:— 

(a) Anglian forms; 

G.L. Ill, 7 fayn: layn (p.p.): seyn (inf.): meyn; 

G.L. IX, 25 seye: deye, also v. 13; 

G.L. XVI, 50 say (inf.): may: day; 

G.L. XVII, 81 seyn (inf.): ajeyn, also v. 15. 

(b) Southern form. P.L. VI, 201 brugge: sugge. 

(17) The ending -(e)s in the 2nd and 3rd sing, of the present 
indicative of verbs is found only in northerly dialects at the 
date of this MS. 39 

(a) 2nd sing. W. L. I, 18 sys: bis etc.; 

(b) 3rd sing. P.L. VIII, 29 wys: lys; 

W.L. IX, 1 dawes: plawes; 

G.L. X, 12 ouerwerpes: werkes; 

G.L. XII, 53 boures: shoures: floures: honoures (verb). 

At W.L. V, 27 -es occurs at the end of a line but is not fixed by 
rime. There is at present an imperfect rime owing to the poem 
having been copied from one dialect into another; the riming 
words as they occur in the MS. are: ledes : spredep-. bredes: 
redes, and, since -ep is the usual ending in the MS. as a whole, 
we should probably regard spredes as the spelling of the original. 

(18) Syncopated forms in the 3rd sing, of the present 
indicative are recognised as indicating a southerly dialect, 
though the exact boundary is uncertain. 40 They are fixed by 
rime in: 

W.L. IV, 2wyt: byt: lyt: syt; 

W.L. XIII, 1 strit: slyt: byd: syt. 

(19) The ending of the plural of the present indicative is 
normally -(e)p in the South; -e(n) in the Midlands; and -(e)s in 
the North; though Northern forms are found also in the North 
Midlands, and -(e)p is the usual ending in the South-West 
Midlands, including the dialect of this MS. 41 

88 Wright, E.M.E. Grammar, para. 415. 39 Serjeantson, pt. 16; Oakden, pt. 36. 

40 Oakden, pt. 37. 41 Serjeantson, pt. 17; Oakden, pt. 38. 
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(a) The Southern or South-West Midland form is fixed by 
rime in:— 

G.L. Ill, 41 loht: at-goht: cloht: wroht. 

(b) The Midland ending occurs in rime in:— 

G.L. I, 13 suete: vnsete: vnmete: hete: prete, also v. 74; 

G.L. VIII, 71 pe: me: be: pre; 

G.L. IX, 37 leren: beren; 

G.L. XVII, 15 to-fye: lye; also v. 16. 

(c) The Northern form is fixed by rime in:— 

P.L. IV, 3 biledes (vb.): redes (sb.): gredes (vb.); 

W.L. IX, 4 bowes (sb.); wowes (vb.). 

(20) The ending -es in the 2nd sing, past tense indicative 
of weak verbs is a northerly feature. 42 This ending occurs in 
bohies G.L. V, 18, riming with sohtest. It seems clear that one of 
the two forms should be emended. Boddeker emends to 
bohies : sohtes ; Professor Carleton Brown 43 to bohtest: sohtest. 
Since the dialect of the Harley Lyrics as a whole shows a strong 
preponderance of forms in -est (13 -est: 2 -es), we should 
probably adopt Boddeker’s emendation and regard the rime a 
an indication of northerly origin. 

We can use with fair safety the evidence of points 1, 2, 5, 8a, 
b, and c, 9, 10, 11a, 12, 17, 19; we may use with reserve that of 
points 6b, 7, 8d, 11b, 14, 15, 16, 18, 20; that of points 3, 4, 6a, 
13 is best not used at all in dividing the lyrics into groups. 
The rimes offer no good evidence of the original dialect of W.L. 
Ill; the only evidence for P.L. Ill, W.L. VIII, XII, and G.L. 
IV is that of point 11, which shows that these lyrics are not 
likely to be of South-Western origin; the remaining lyrics 
may be divided on the evidence of the rimes into three groups, 
though in some cases further subdivision might be undertaken 
with safety. The numbers after each lyric refer to the number 
of the test which supplies evidence. 

A. Northerly. 

P.L. VII ib shows N. or N.Mids. 

W.L. I 17a shows N. or N.Mids. 

W.L. V 8c shows N. or Mids.; 17b shows N. or N.Mids. 

42 Oakden, pt. 41. 43 Carleton Brown, Religious Lyrics of the XIVth Century, p. io. 
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W.L. VI 2b shows N. or Mids.; 9 shows not S.W. 

W.L. VII 2b shows N. or Mids.; 5a shows N. or E. Mids.; 9 
shows not S.W. 

W.L. IX na shows not S.W.; 17b and 19c show N. or N.Mids. 
W.L. XI 5a shows N. or E.Mids. (7b suggests not W.Mid.; 
11b suggests not S.W.). 

W.L. XIV 5a shows N. or E.Mids. (7c suggests W.Mids. or 
N.;. 14 suggests N. or N.Mids.). 

G.L. V (20 suggests N. or N.Mids.). 

G.L. VI ia shows N. or N.Mids. (nb suggests not S.W.). 

G.L. X 5a shows E.Mids. or N.; 17b shows N. or N.Mids. 
(7b suggests not W.Mids.). 

G.L. XI (7c suggests W.Mids. or N.). 

G.L. XIII 5a shows E.Mids. or N. (7b suggests not W.Mids.; 
11b suggests not S.W.). 

G.L. XVI ib shows N. or N.Mids.; 5a shows E.Mids. or N. 
(16a suggests N. or Mids.). 

B. Midland. 

P.L. II ic shows S. or Mids.; 2b shows N. or Mids.; 5c shows 
not S.E. 

P.L. IV 8b shows N. or Mids.; 11a shows not S.W.; 19c. 
shows N. or N.Mids. (6b suggests W.Mids. or S.W.; 15 suggests 
W.Mids.). 

P.L. VI ib shows N. or N.Mids.; 2a shows S. or Mids.; 2b 
N. or Mids.; 8a shows Mids.; 8c shows N. or Mids.; 10 shows 
centre of Mids. or S.; na and 12 show not S.W. (7c. suggests 
W.Mids. or N.; 16b suggests S. or S.Mids.). 

P.L. VIII ic shows S. or Mids.; 10 shows centre of Mids. or 
S.; 11a shows not S.W.; 17 shows N. or N.Mids. 

W.L. II (15 suggests W.Mids.). 

W.L. X 2a shows S. or Mids.; 8c shows N. or Mids.; na 
shows not S.W. 

G.L. I ic shows S. or Mids.; 19b shows Mids.; 8c shows 
N. or Mids.; 9 and 11a show not S.W. (15 suggests W.Mids.) 
G.L. II 2a shows S. or Mids.; 2b shows N. or Mids. 

G.L. Ill 2a shows S. or Mids.; 9 and 11a show not S.W.; 19a 
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shows S. or S.W.Mids. (8d suggests S. or S.Mids.; 16a suggests 
N. or Mids.). 

G.L. VIII ic shows S. or Mids.; 5c shows not S.E.; 19b shows 
Mids. 

G.L. IX ic shows S. or Mids.; 5b shows E.Mids. and suggests 
border of E.Mids. and S.E.; 5c shows not S.E.; 19b shows 
Mids. (11b suggests not S.W.; 16a suggests N. or Mids.). 

G.L. XII ic shows S. or Mids.; 17b shows N. or N.Mids. 

G.L. XIV 5c shows not S.E. (7d suggests not W.Mids.; 14 
suggests E.Mids.). 

G.L. XVII 10 shows centre of Mids. or S.; 19b shows Mids. 
(16a suggests N. or Mids.). 

G.L. XVIII ic shows S. or Mids.; 2b shows N. or Mids. 

C. Southerly. 

P.L. I ic shows S. or Mids.; 5b shows South-Easterly. 
(15 suggests W.Mids.). 

P.L. V ic shows S. or Mids.; 2b shows N. or Mids.; 5b shows 
South-Easterly; 9 shows not S.W. (7a suggests W.Mids. or 
Central Southern; 7b suggests not W.Mid.; 11b suggests not 
S.W.). 

W.L. IV ic shows S. or Mids.; 8c shows N. or Mids.; (11b 
suggests not S.W.; 18 suggests Southerly). 

W.L. XIII (18 suggests Southerly). 

G.L. VII 10 shows centre of Mids. or S. 

G.L. XV ic shows S. or Mids. 

The most trustworthy evidence of the original dialects of the 
lyrics is that obtained from rimes, but some support for this 
evidence is to be obtained from other sources. 

(a) Forms not in rime. Such forms provide evidence of 
stages through which a text may have passed, and suggest, but 
do not prove, conclusions about the original dialect. Character¬ 
istic southerly features, such as the retention of -i- in the second 
class of weak verbs, or syncope in the 3rd sing, present indicative 
of verbs, or the voicing of initial /, are fairly common, though 
not regular, in the dialect of the MS. as a whole, so that their 
occurrence in a lyric need call for no comment. But the 
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ending -(e) s in ihe 2nd and 3rd singular and in the plural of the 
present indicative of verbs, and in the 2nd singular preterite 
indicative of weak verbs seems to indicate a more northerly 
dialect than that of the MS. The forms with this ending that 
occur, not in rime, in the Harley Lyrics are:—2 sg. pres. ind. 
weldes G.L. XII, 53; 3 sg. pres. ind. wetes W.L. V, 70, likes 
W.L. VIII, 24, lumes W.L. X, 23, singes W.L. XII, 1, drynkes 

W. L. XII, 4, haues W.L. XIV, 13, penkes G.L. X, 16, gos G.L. 

X, 27; 3 pi. pres. ind. pynkes P.L. IV, 24, wowes W.L. VIII, g t 
springes W.L. XII, 2, says W.L. XII, 14; 2 sg. pret. ind. 
mihtes W.L. XII, n. These forms support the ascription of 
P.L. IV, W.L. V, XIV, G.L. X, XII, to a northerly dialect, and 
show that W.L. VIII and XII, about which the rimes give little 
evidence, were either composed in the North or have passed 
through the hands of a northerly scribe. 

The usual ending of the plural of the present indicative in the 
MS. is -(e)p, so that forms with the Midland ending -e(n) may 
be regarded as survivals of a more northerly stage. The forms 
with -e(n), not fixed by rime, are:— sayen P.L. IV, 26, buen P.L. 
VIII, 29, G.L. XIII, 30, G.L. XVII, 132, lyuen W.L. IV, 27, 
beyen W.L. IV, 40, waxen W.L. VIII, 15, W.L. XII, 1, G.L. IX, 
8, han W.L. X, 59, 61, G.L. XVIII, 13, ben G.L. VIII, 189, 
wepen G.L. IX, 9. 44 All these lyrics have Midland forms fixed 
by rime except W.L. VIII and XII, and they contain no rimes 
that make Midland origin unlikely. 

The only forms of the 3rd person plural nominative of the 
personal pronoun with the initial p usual in Northern and East 
Midland texts 45 are pey W.L. XI, 19 and pei G.L. XI, 9; both 
poems are shown by the rimes to be northerly. 

The only forms of the genitive of the 3rd person plural of the 
personal pronoun showing the -a-, which is characteristic of 
South-Eastern (but is found occasionally elsewhere), 46 are hare 
P.L. 1 ,17, and ar P.L. II, 27, 59. 

(b) Vocabulary. The evidence afforded by the vocabulary 

44 Schliiter (p. 163) gives a list of Midland forms which is incomplete, but which 
includes haue W.L. VI, 17, which is probably subjunctive. 

45 Oakden, pt. 28. 46 Serjeantson, pt. 20; Oakden, pt. 30; Wyld, para. 213. 
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is slight. SchluterV quotes til W.L. IV, 3, and clyngen G.L. XI, 
17 as words that are not found in the South. But N.E.D. 
shows that til in reference to time (as it is used in W.L. IV, 3), 
was general English from c. 1300, and clinge occurs in the 
" Owl and the Nightingale,” v. 743. In view of the scarcity of 
Welsh loan words into English we may perhaps take the 
occurrence of such words as suggesting that the poet lived near 
to the Welsh border, though the etymology of two of the words 
is not quite certain. The words are:— wolc W.L. I, 24 (W 
gwalch), miles W.L. VIII, 20 (W. mil), croup W.L. X, 45 (W. 
crwth ; this is the first recorded occurrence in English of a word 
that later became fairly common). 

(c) Allusions and subject matter. Boddeker 48 pointed out 
that the fact that Sussex was the scene of the events described 
in P.L. I supported the linguistic evidence for a South-Easterly 
origin; the author gives the impression of being closely in 
touch with the events he describes, and he assumes his 
audience’s familiarity with the places and the circumstances 
(e.g. pe mulne at v. 16 is the first time a mill has been mentioned), 
so that Boddeker’s assumption seems reasonable. It may also 
be noted that most of Simon de Montfort’s support came from 
the south and east, 49 and the song was clearly written by one of 
his supporters. In the same way, P.L. V, which describes the 
events leading up to the Battle of Courtray, might .be assigned 
most naturally to a South-Easterly region, where the people, by 
personal contacts, would be most likely to be interested in 
Flemish affairs. This poem differs from Minot’s poems on 
Flemish affairs in that it describes events in which the English 
were not directly engaged. 

As Wright 50 and Schluter 51 have pointed out, some of the 
lyrics contain geographical names that provide some indication 
of the district whence the poem may have come. Most of these 
geographical names occur in phrases of the type from Irlond 

47 p. 164. 48 p, 102. 

49 Encyclopaedia Britannica , eleventh edition, XVIII, 782. 

50 Specimens of Lyric Poetry , edited by Thomas Wright, p. vi. 

51 p. 154 . 
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in-to ynde W.L\ IX, 12. Sometimes, as in the example just 
quoted, the poet seems to have used two names almost at 
random, so long as they alliterated with each other. But 
where both names represent places in the same part of the 
country we are probably justified in assuming that the poet 
lived in that district, especially if this conclusion accords with 
the linguistic evidence. The identification of the places 
referred to is not always certain, but where there is doubt it 
happens that the different places that may be referred to are not 
very far apart. 

W.L. I is shown by its rimes to belong to the North Midlands; 
the attribution to a Midland dialect is supported by v. 27, 
ffrom weye he is wisist in-to wyrhale, where weye probably refers 
to the river Wye that is tributary to the Severn, though the 
much shorter Derbyshire Wye that is tributary to the Derwent 
would accord better with a North Midland dialect. 52 A West 
Midland origin for the poem is supported by the loan word wolc 
quoted above and, as pointed out by Carleton Brown, 53 by the 
acquaintance with Welsh legend shown in the last stanza. At 
v. 33 of the same poem it seems likely that we should follow 
Carleton Brown 54 in reading from lyne to lone and in regarding 
lyne and lone as river names representing the Devonshire Lyn 
and the Lancashire Lune, though these rivers are rather far 
apart for one poet to have known them familiarly. This 
interpretation is a further indication of West-Midland origin. 

W.L. V, whose rimes suggest North-West Midland origin, 
begins with the words Mosti ryden by rybbesdale. 

Topographical phrases occur also at W.L. IX, 30 from 
Leycestre to Lounde, and at W.L. XII, 17 bituene lyncolne < 5 - 
lyndeseye, norhamptoun ant lounde. It is not certain what place 
is referred to by Lounde. It may be Lound in Lines, or Lound 
in Notts., both of which are near to the other places mentioned, 
or Lound in Suffolk, but all those are rather small. There is 
some support for Boddeker’s suggestion London, since Lounde 

62 Ekwall, English River-Names, pp. 451 ff. 

63 C. Brown, English Lyrics of the XIHth Century, p. xxxix. 

64 Ibid., p. 225; Ekwall, pp. 270, 274. 
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occurs at v. 3490 of the Auchinleck MS. of " Beues of Hamtoun,” 
riming with stounde, where other MSS. read London. Whichever 
suggestion we adopt, the tags suggest East Midland origin for 
W.L. IX and XII. 

G.L. XII 11 presents the line from petres bourh in 0 more- 
wenyng . . ., where Peterborough in Northants is probably 
referred to. 

(d) The evidence of variant versions. In using this evidence 
we have to allow for the fact that the variant versions that 
exist are in many cases preserved in MSS. later than MS. 
Harley 2253, and have sometimes passed through the hands of 
several scribes. But it happens that many of the variant 
versions preserve more forms of the dialect suggested by the 
rimes as the original one of the poem than do the versions 
contained in the Harley MS., since the Harley scribe seems to 
have changed forms characteristic of other dialects with more 
consistency than was shown by most scribes. 

Fragments of another version of P.L. VIII 55 are found in MS. 
Cbg. Univ. Lib. 4407 (19), and these fragments contain several 
northerly forms that support our ascription of this poem to the 
North Midlands, e.g. aghtes v. 9, sare: mare v. 20, pei v. 29. 

G.L. IX seems to belong to the borders of the Midland and 
South-Eastern dialects; the version in MS. Digby 86 56 for the 
most part shows forms suitable to the south-westerly dialect of 
that MS. 57 though a few forms seem to suggest that the poem 
has passed through the hands of a more easterly or northerly 
scribe, e.g. wimmanes v. 44. 58 

Rimes suggest a northerly origin for G.L. XI, and the version 
preserved in MS. Digby 2 59 has many Northern forms, e.g. 
wondis v. 8, waxin 60 v. 8 ,frendis v. 16, bledis v. 43. 

55 ed. Skeat, M.L.R., VII, 149. 

56 ed. Furnivall, E.E.T.S., n 7. 763. 

57 C. Brown {English Lyrics of the Xlllth Century , p. xxxii) suggests that Digby 
86 was written in Worcester, and describes the dialect as that of the South-West. 

58 The forms mankyn v, 21 and monkin v, 33 in the E.E.T.S. edition which might 
seem to be survivals of another dialect are not those of the MS., which has ntonkun in 
each case. 

59 ed. E.E.T.S., 117. 753. 


60 so MS.; Furnivall’s text has wexin. 
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Another version of G.L. XIII is preserved in MS. Egerton 
613, 61 but it contains no stronger indications of the northerly 
origin of the poem suggested by its rimes than does the Harley 
version. 

An adaption of the first stanza of G.L. XV 62 stands at the 
conclusion of the “ Ayenbite of Inwit,” where the forms are 
naturally strongly South-Eastern. This suggests that the 
poem was current in Kent in the first part of the fourteenth 
century. 

G.L. XVI has been shown to be of northerly origin; another 
version of the poem 63 exists in the Pratt MS., and this shows 
several northerly forms, e.g. wittand v. 15, likes v. 20, werkis 
v. 46. 

G.L. IV and VIII belong to a class of lyric extant in several 
versions, 84 but as each stanza is a complete prayer in itself 
(probably intended to accompany the telling of a single bead of 
a rosary), scribes often incorporated in a single poem stanzas 
from various sources, so that we cannot treat the lyrics as 
unities. 

Another lyric whose popularity led to such frequent copying 
that several versions 65 are extant, all showing a mixture of 
forms, is G.L. XVII. Here speculation about the original 
dialect is dangerous, but it may be noted that South-Eastern 
forms occur in the Digby and Laud versions, e.g. Digby: 
lestnep vv. 7, 12, swech v. 122; Laud: guodvv. 58,65. Signifi¬ 
cant also is the rime at v. 139 of the Harley version; Harley 
has here: yfere, Digby here: I-fere (O.E. her : gefera), but 
Vernon has hyr: helle-fyr, where it seems likely that the 
original had here: helle-fere, with fere as the South-Eastern 
development of O.E. fyr\ the readings in Harley, Digby and 
Vernon would then represent different attempts to restore the 

61 Printed by Boddeker, p. 458. 

62 ed. C. Brown, Religious Lyrics of the xiv Century , p. 49. 

63 ed. C. Brown, English Lyrics of the Xlllth Century , p. 158. 

64 C. Brown, Religious Lyrics of the XIVth Century , p. 272; C. Horstmann, Yorkshire 
Writers , II, 9; Fumivall. E.E.T.S., 117. 449. 

65 E.E.T.S., 117. 511, 763; Anglia, III, 291. 
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rime when the poem was transcribed into non-South-Eastem 
dialects; this interpretation would make fat fur at v. 141 of the 
Harley version more natural. But the textual and linguistic 
relation between the different versions of this lyric demand 
fuller investigation. 

(e) The position of Lyrics in the MS. The position of poems 
in the MS. may sometimes furnish a clue as to which poems may 
have had a common origin. Too much weight must not be 
attached to evidence of this kind, however, since the table given 
by Carleton Brown showing the position in MSS. Digby 86 
and Harley 2253 of the pieces common to both MSS. 66 illustrates 
the ease with which the order of pieces could be changed in 
medieval MSS. 

Most of the English lyrics of MS. Harley 2253 are fairly close 
together in the MS.; on ff. 58 v. to 83 r. there are 34 English 
lyrics and 13 other pieces. Of the remaining six lyrics two 
(W.L. XIII, P.L. VII) are not near to any other lyrical poem, 
while the others are in two pairs: G.L. XVI and XVII at f. 
106 r„ and G.L. XVIII and W.L. XIV at f. 128 r. Although, 
as we have seen, G.L. XVII seems to have been ultimately of 
South-Eastern origin, some of the versions show northerly forms 
so that the MS. from which the Harley version was immediately 
derived may have been in a northerly dialect, and so would 
agree with that of the original of G.L. XVI. The close con¬ 
nexion in form between W.L. XIV and G.L. XVIII makes it 
natural that they should occur together in the MS.; the rimes 
suggest a northerly origin for W.L. XIV and a Midland origin 
for G.L. XVIII. Carleton Brown 67 quotes a variant version of 
each lyric, and northerly forms occur in both variant versions. 
There is therefore no obstacle to assigning all four versions to 
the North Midlands, though the relationship between them 
remains obscure. 

On account of resemblances of style, metre, and subject 


68 C. Brown., English Lyrics of the Xlllth Century , p. xxxvii. 
Ibid., pp. 235 f. 
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matter, ten Brink 68 and others have suggested that certain 
pairs or groups of lyrics might be assigned to the same author. 
The scarcity of texts, which leaves us uncertain how far partic¬ 
ular phrases or stylistic features were conventional in the 
Middle English lyric, makes any such assumption of common 
authorship extremely perilous, but it is of interest to see how far 
such groupings as have been suggested accord with the linguistic 
evidence. Boddeker 69 (sometimes following ten Brink) sug¬ 
gested that each of the following groups could be assigned to a 
single author: W.L. I, III, and V; W.L. IV and G.L. I; 
W.L. VIII and IX; W.L. XI and XII; G.L. V, XII, and XIV; 
G.L. VII and XI. Carleton Brown 70 suggested common 
authorship for W.L. I, III, V and X. None of these groups is 
shown by linguistic evidence to be impossible, in view of the 
qualifications made above, but slight linguistic difficulties are 
involved by assigning W.L. IV and G.L. I to the same author. 
The position of the lyrics in the MS. favours the assigning of 

W. L. VIII and IX to the same author, and similarly with W.L. 
XI and XII, and these are perhaps the most likely of the groups 
for which common authorship has been suggested. 

One result that seems clear is that many of the lyrics were 
originally written in a dialect more northerly than that of the 
Harley MS. Another group seems to belong to the South East 
or to the borders of that area. There is no evidence of the 
original dialect of W.L. Ill, and only slight evidence of that of 
P.L. Ill, W.L. II, XIII, and G.L. IV, VII. The other lyrics 
may be tentatively grouped as follows:— 

Northerly. P.L. VII, W.L. VI, VII, XI, XIV, G.L. V, VI, 

X, XI, XIII, XVI. 

Midland. P.L. VI, W.L. X, G.L. II, VIII, XVIII; 

North Midland. P.L. IV, V-III ; 

North-West Midland. W.L. I, V, VIII; 

North-East Midland. W.L. IX, XII, G.L. XII; 


88 e.g. History of English Literature , vol. I (trans. by H. M. Kennedy), p. 306. 

69 In the introductions to the lyrics concerned. 

70 C. Brown, English Lyrics of the XII 1th Century , p. xxxix. 
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West Midland. G.L. I, III; 

East Midland. G.L. XIV. 

South-Easterly or South-East Midland. P.L. I, II, V, W.L. 
IV, G.L. IX, XV, XVII. 

G. L. Brook. 


Manchester. 
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THE DATE OF THE IRELAND MANUSCRIPT. 

The Ireland Manuscript, one of the more important sources 
of Middle English romance, has been for several centuries in the 
family of Major Ireland Blackburne of Hale Hall, Liverpool. 
The three romances it contains—“ The Anturs of Arther,” 
“ Sir Amadace ” and “ The Avowynge of King Arther,” this 
last found in no other manuscript—were edited by J. Robson 
in Three Early English Metrical Romances (Camden Society, 
1842). Abbreviations are there silently extended, the capitalis¬ 
ation is modernised, and ‘ th ’ and ‘ f> ’ are both represented by 
‘ th ’; but, if allowance be made for this, the text is remarkably 
accurate. The date c. 1400-1413, 1 accepted by later writers, 
as by Professor H. C. Wyld in the third edition of A Short 
History of English (1927) and Dr. Mary S. Serjeantson in The 
Review of English Studies, III, 328, is obtained by inference 
from Robson’s introduction (pp. xli-xlii), where the last- 
mentioned states that it is possible to “ ascertain the period 
when the parchment book, instead of recounting the wonderful 
feats of King Arthur and his knights became a record of the 
squabbles of alewives and tolls upon pigs. This portion 
occupies eleven folios, and was probably begun by William 
Irland upon his coming into possession of the estate, which 
appears to have been at the beginning of the reign of Henry V 
in 1413.” In 1876 the MS. was again examined by the late Sir 
James A. H. Murray, who saw clearly the unsoundness of the 
premises on which this dating had been based, but did not, so 
far as I am aware, publish his cQnclusions. They are set forth 
in a letter pasted to the inside of the front board of the MS. I 
have had recently the privilege of re-examining the MS. most 
generously lent for some weeks to Leeds University Library by 
Major Ireland Blackburne, who has allowed a photographic 

1 N.E.D. adopts the date c. 1420. 
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record to be made' of the three romances and deposited in the 
Library. 

The MS. is bound in stout boards of oak smoothed by the 
adze; the upper board is rather badly wormed. The sheets are 
sewn on leather thongs which are passed through the boards and 
firmly secured by small wooden wedges. Remains of headbands 
show that the MS. had originally a leather back of which slight 
traces only survive. The rude character of the binding makes 
it difficult to assign even an approximate date. 

The MS. is written on parchment of fair quality with broad 
margins to the page, which, when intact, measures approxi¬ 
mately io| by inches. If one disregard the stubs of an 
earlier gathering visible at the front hinge, it is made up of two 
sets of gatherings, the second of which is separately paged. 

The three romances are contained in the first set, which is 
made up of five gatherings, each originally of six sheets or twelve 
folios. There are 21-26 lines to the page—not 21-24, as 
Robson states. There is neither illuminated nor elaborate 
capital, though, as can be seen from Robson’s facsimiles, a 
space of two or three lines’ depth has been left at the beginning 
of poems or fittes. F. 16, which contained the first four stanzas 
(vv. 1-48) of “ Sir Amadace ” and may exceptionally have had a 
coloured initial, has been cut out; and at times the margin at 
fore-edge or foot of the page has been shorn off close to the 
text. Thus the signature ‘ A ’ at the end of the first gathering 
(f. 12 b) has been lost. The extant signatures are placed as 
follows at the beginning and end of gatherings:— 


II: B- C 

HI: D-E 

IV: g-G 

V; h- 


“ The Anturs of Arther ” ends at the bottom of f. 15 b, “ Sir 
Amadace ” four lines from the top of f. 346, “ The Avowynge of 
K. Arther ” halfway down f. 59 a; and the original scribe has left 
the rest of f. 59 and the whole of f. 60 blank. While the MS. was 
in the custody of Sir James Murray it was submitted to Sir 
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Edward Bond and Sir E. Maunde Thompson, who dated the 
hand in which the romances are written as “ late Henry VI, not 
before 1450,” and Dr. Eric Millar, who has kindly examined 
photographs for me, sees no reason to question their dating. 
The signatures show that these five gatherings, apart from the 
losses specified above, are complete in themselves, and the worn 
condition of the outermost leaves (ff. 1 and 60) suggests that 
they originally formed a separate fascicule. The bulk of the 
inscription on f. 60 a 

“ In tempore Henerici quarti [qui inauguravft 
1309] Regis Anglie &c. recordat’.” 
is in a hand not earlier than the end of the sixteenth century, 
and the part I have placed in brackets is much later still. 

If, as the hands suggest, the “ Thomas yrlondc ” whose name 
is to be seen in the bottom margin of f. 4 8 a, the “ Tomas 
yrlond ” whose name is written in the top margin of p. 68 in the 
eighth gathering and the Thomas Ireland who succeeded to the 
estate of Hale in 1525 at the age of 22 and died in 1545 ( V.C.H, 
Lancashire, III, 146) be one and the same person, the two sets of 
gatherings were already associated in the first part of the 
sixteenth century. The second set contains two of seven 
sheets and one of six, making 80 pages in all. It has been 
suggested that one or more gatherings have been lost after 
p. 56 and p. 80. If so, they must have been detached at an 
early date; for there is no trace of stubs in the binding, and the 
last three leaves have suffered severely from damp, apparently 
before they were placed within the present boards. The pages 
are numbered from 1 to 80 in a fairly early hand; a still earlier 
hand has foliated ff. 1-18; and the signatures ‘ A ’ and ‘ B ’ are 
found at the end of the first and the beginning of the second 
gathering. These three gatherings contain memoranda and 
records 2 of the manor of Hale, pp. 9-80 (in which the latest 
year mentioned is 14 Henry VI) being in a decidedly earlier 
hand than pp. 1-8 (in which the latest year mentioned is 4 

2 Certain of these are printed by Robson in his description of the manuscript 
(pp. xxxvii—xliii). 
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Edward IV). Rbbson believed that the records for 1413-1416 
were “ entered about the period of their respective dates.” 
My colleague Professor Hamilton Thompson, who has been 
kind enough to examine this part of the MS, would assign 
the first eight pages to c. 1470 and the remaining seventy-two 
to c. 1440. 

The date c. 1400-1413 often assigned to the text of the 
romances of the Ireland MS. is based on the assumption that the 
eight gatherings formed from the outset a single unit, which was 
used for memoranda and records of the manor of Hale after the 
first 584- folios had been occupied by the romances; that, 
moreover, the records for 1413-1416 were contemporary entries. 
But even if this last assumption were proved correct the date of 
the romances would not be established as c. 1400-1413. Robson 
did not examine the MS. from a bibliographical point of view and 
failed to notice that it is a composite affair. The romances 
bear an independent set of signatures, the position of ‘ h ’ (in 
the top left hand margin of f. 49a) showing clearly that it must 
have been written before the MS. was bound at all. The series 
is not continued at the end of the fifth and the beginning of the 
sixth gathering, which on the contrary initiates (at the foot of 
p. 28) a new series not carried beyond ' B ’ (in the top margin of 
p. 29). A further argument is the worn condition of ff. 1 and 60, 
which suggests that the five gatherings of which they form the 
outermost leaves were in existence as a separate entity for an 
appreciable time before they were bound with the gatherings 
which contain memoranda and records of the manor of Hale. 
Moreover the palaeographical evidence points to c. 1450-1460 
rather than to c. 1400-1413. The orthography is West Midland 
and the romances may have been copied at Hale itself, perhaps 
for John de Ireland who held the manor from 1435-1462 ( V.C.H. 
Lancashire, III, 145). The rhymes make it improbable that 
any one of the romances was originally composed on Mersey¬ 
side. I do not wish, however, to anticipate the conclusions of 
my old pupil Dr. A. G. Hooper, who, under the direction of 
Professor Robert J. Menner of Yale University, is working on all 
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four texts of " The Anturs of Arther,” or of other Leeds 
graduates who are preparing to re-edit " Sir Amadace ” and 
“ The Avowynge of King Arther.” 

Bruce Dickins. 


MIDDLE ENGLISH ‘ WORD AND ENDE.’ 

A common Middle English formula is ord and ende\ this 
descends from Old English, but a variant word and ende also 
occurs frequently (see C. T. Onions, Modern Language Review 
xxiv, 389 fL). In Middle English word doubtless represents an 
alteration of the original ord ; see Onions, loc. cit., p. 393. In 
Old Swedish, however, a phrase orp ok cende is recorded with 
the meaning ‘ from beginning to end ’ (see K. F. Soderwall, 
Ordbok ofver Svenska Medeltids-Spraket, s.v. orp) and this 
corresponds exactly to ME. word and ende, as orp (with 
characteristic Scandinavian loss of w before a rounded vowel; 
see J. Brpndum-Nielsen, Gammeldansk Grammatik, § 264) — ME. 
word and cende= ME. ende. 


E.S.O. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHY OF ' CIPHER.’ 

The word cipher or cypher in English has two areas of meaning, 
one connected with arithmetic and one with handwriting. We 
have failed to distinguish between the two areas of meaning by 
the form of the word, either form being used ambiguously. 

This diversity of meaning existed in the languages from 
which we took the word. The form of the word was taken from 
French; but semantic values gathered round the word as it was 
used in translations from both French and Spanish. Put into 
its simple form, as by H. C. Wyld in his Universal English 
Dictionary, the etymology of the word is that M. E. siphre is an 
adaption of O. Fr. cifre, from Sp. cifra, the origin of which is 
given as Ar. sifr ‘ empty thing, a cipher,’ the second meaning 
of which seems to beg the question. Wyld gives the meaning 
of Spanish cifra as ‘ o,’ and points out that 0 . Fr. cifra gives 
Mod. Fr. chiffre which he translates ‘ figure.’ I quote Wyld 
because his is the best-informed of popular dictionaries. The 
accounts of Skeat in his Etymological Dictionary and of the New 
English Dictionary itself are also unsatisfactory in that they 
make no attempt to explain the origin of the two distinct areas 
of meaning of the word, leaving it to the imagination to sup¬ 
pose that the dual application of the word is found in Arabic, 
or to connect the notions by the fact that one begins to 
practise European handwriting by making a series of 0 -s. 

Now Baron Carra de Vaux has stated in his article Astronomy 
and Mathematics in The Legacy of Islam (Oxford, 1931, p. 386) 
that the Spanish word cifra had two origins, and two sets of 
meanings from the beginning. ' It may be noted,’ he writes, 
' that the Latin word cifra has a double meaning: it is some¬ 
times zero, sometimes the ciphers themselves. In the sense of 
zero, it is evidently the Arabic $ifr empty; in the meaning of 
numeral it is clearly the sifr (with s) which means something 
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written, a book or character.’ If the Baron’s main thesis is 
correct, we have to do with two distinct Arabic words. Post¬ 
poning an examination of the weakness of his thesis, we here 
note that his analysis is unsatisfactory: the widening of the 
meaning ‘ nought ’ to include all Arabic numerals is easy to 
understand, especially since ' nought ’ is the essential figure in 
algorism. Surely sifr may rather be the origin of the meanings 
connected with writing. Incidentally, the question as to 
whether Old French cifre was taken from Spanish cifra or 
medieval Latin cifra (also cifrum) is not yet settled. 

We may note in passing that the difference in pronounciation 
between the Arabic letters sin and f ad (transliterated here s and 
f respectively) is not readily noticeable to a foreigner. Phonet¬ 
ically they are distinct: the former is a dental fricative and the 
latter a velarised alveolar fricative; but no distinction was or 
could be made between them in the Arabic loan-words in 
Spanish or in any other European language. Both of them were 
occasionally voiced— sin in zenith, azimuth, fez, and f ad in zero, 
alezan, alizarin —but no difference was made between the two. 
It is by exception that in French either is converted to sh - sin 
in gamache, and possibly both sin and f ad in chiffre (though 
this is a later fifteenth century change possibly due to the 
influence of Italian cifra : the earlier French forms were cyfre, 
cifre, ciffre). There is no reason why sifr and cifr should not 
both be represented by cifra in Spanish and Latin. For a full 
account of the sound-changes from Arabic to Spanish see Dozy 
& Engelmann’s Introduction to Glossaire des mots espagnols et 
portugais derives de I’arabe (Leyden, 1869), and from Arabic to 
French, H. Lammens, Introduction to Remarques sur les mots 
fran^ais derives de I’arabe (Beyrouth 1890). 

If we accept the Baron’s suggestion of a dual origin of the 
word cifra, we are faced with a lexicographical problem: how 
to disentangle the many different semantic values of the word 
cipher, and to give a convincing arrangement of them. It is 
clear that according to him we must record two words cipher, 
distinct in meanings and in origin. 
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The two areas of meaning of the word are found already in 
Spanish: cifra is translatable ' the figure O, zero, arithmetical 
mark,’ etc., and also ' contraction, abbreviation, code,’ etc. 
There is also the verb cifrar which may be translated ‘ to write 
in cipher, to abridge ’ and also ' to inclose ’ (surely from the 
meaning ‘ O ’ ?). Medieval Latin adopted the word, with all 
its potentialities of meaning. Italian cifra is translatable 
' arithmetical figure ’ and also ‘ device, initial,’ etc. French 
chiffre is ‘ figure, number, digit, total amount,’ but also ' mono¬ 
gram, flourish of letters, (secret or private) code ’; and the verb 
chiffrer shows a similar adaptability to its context; chiffrage is 
‘ writing in code ’ and also ' valuation,’ but chiffrature is 
‘ pagination of books.’ No doubt if Romance scholars were to 
produce dictionaries comparable to the New English Dictionary 
we should see an astonishing variety of semantic values for the 
above words. 

For English the following might be offered as a tentative 
solution to the lexicographical problem. Definitions and dates 
are abstracted from the evidence collected in N.E.D. 

Cipher (i) [M.E. siphre f. O.Fr. cyfre f. Sp. (Pg., It., Med. L. 
cifra f. Ar. f ifr ‘ nought,’ orig. ' empty ’ (cf. $afara ‘ to be 
empty ’), translating Sanskrit siinya, the Hindu word for 
the symbol, also orig. ‘ empty.’ The earliest Hindu-Arabic 
character for nought was O, not . as in modern Arabic, 
where an empty oval is the figure 5.] 

As a substantive: 

1. The arithmetical symbol for nothing (O). 1399. 

2. A numerical figure; a number. 1530. 

3. fig. A person who fills a place, but is of no importance. 
1579 - 

4. The continuous accidental sounding of a note on an organ. 
1779. 

5. The zero-point of a thermometer. 1796 obs. 

As a verb: 

6 . To use the Arabic numerals. 1530. 

7. To make nought of. 1589 obs. 
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8. In naval architecture, to bevel away. 1674. 

9. To calculate. 1837. (U.S. colloq.). 

10. To put out without scoring (in cricket). 1882 obs. 

11. To sound any note continuously without pressure on 

the key of an organ. 1779. 

12. To work out arithmetically, i860. 

From this word are derived cipherhood (1679) and cipherize 
(1674), both obsolete. 

Cipher (2) [M.E. siphre f. O. Fr. cyfre f. Sp. (Pg., It., Med. L.) 

cifra f. Ar. sifr ‘ book, writing ’ f. Aramaic (see Fraenkel 
Aram. Fremdw. im Arab. p. 247).] 

As a substantive. 

1. A secret manner of writing. 1528. 

2. A symbolical character. 1533. 

3. An astrological sign or figure. 1590 obs. 

4. A monogram (esp. in Arabic characters). 1631. 

As a verb'. 

5. To express by characters. 1563. 

6. To decipher. 1593 obs. 

7. To express by a monogram. 1628. 

From this word are derived cipherable (1888), ciphered (1611), 
cipherer (1648), ciphering (1536), decipher (vb. & sb. 1545), 
decipherable (1607), decipherably (1890), decipherage (1851 obs.), 
decipheration (1838 obs.), decipherer (1587), decipheress (1763, 
becoming obsolete with the equality of sexes), deciphering (1552) 
decipherment (1846), uncipher (1598 obs.), undecipher (obsolete 
in the original meaning ' to decipher ’ 1654, but perhaps still 
used for ‘ to make undecipherable ’ 1856), undecipherable (1757), 
undecipherability (1890), undecipher ably (1847), undeciphered 
(1668). 

The second word cipher has more life in it than the first one, 
both in its frequency of use and in its power of forming 
derivatives. The first word, owing to its ambiguity in many 
contexts, is fast falling into desuetude, being replaced in most 
contexts by ‘ zero,’ ‘ figure,’ ‘ to reckon,’ etc. Is it too late to 
suggest the revival of the earlier spelling cypher for the first 
word ? 
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‘ ’Twas certain he could write, and cypher too.’ 

This distinction of form would be useful even if the dis¬ 
tinction of etymology were rejected. And there are reasons 
for not accepting it at present. In the first place sifr is a 
loan-word in Arabic from Aramaic (see S. Fraenkel Die 
aramciische Fremdworter irn Arabischen p. 247), and is rare in 
Arabic, except in the popular saying, ‘ like an ass laden with 
books.’ Whether it was equally rare in Spanish Arabic we 
have no means of knowing; nor do we know to what extent 
the cognate Hebrew word was used in Spain. In the second 
place the meaning of sifr is ' book,’ particularly ‘ holy book,’ 
also ‘ something written ’; but the meaning ' character ’ 
(which we particularly want, in the sense of Buchstabe) seems 
not to be recorded in the Arabic dictionaries; and the context 
in which the Baron has found it with this meaning must be an 
exceptional one. 

Yet if we reject sifr as an etymon, we have to say how in 
Spanish cifra extended its meaning from ‘ nought ’ to ‘ a secret 
manner of writing.’ And that at present we cannot do. 

The modern Arabic word for a code is shifr. This must be a 
borrowing-back of French chiffre. 


Cairo. 


Walt: Taylor, 
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OLD SCANDINAVIAN ‘ LUNDR.’ 

In 1929 an early tenth-century runic inscription was dis¬ 
covered by Dr. Arthur Norden on the farmstead of Oklunda 
near Lundby in Vikbolandet in the eastern part of Ostergotland 
in Sweden and this inscription was discussed in a paper by 
Professor O. von Friesen read to the Viking Society three years 
ago (to be published in the Saga Book of the Viking Society). 
The inscription states that “ Gunnar wrote these runes; he 
fled after making himself guilty of manslaughter; he sought 
this holy place and since then he has occupied this new settle¬ 
ment. He has here a place of security.” It is the earliest 
Scandinavian allusion to the right of sanctuary. 

The fact that the farmstead where the stone lies is called 
Oklunda and the neighbouring village Lundby is significant. 
It is possible that here we have a clue to the exact meaning of 
the Old Scandinavian word lundr ‘ a grove, a small wood,’ 
which is fairly common in English place-names. From 
references in the sagas it is evident that lundr was used in 
heathen times of a small wood or grove devoted to some religious 
practice or other; in “ Landnamabok”, for example, we are 
told that Porir bjo i Lundi, hann blotapi lundinn. 

But what the exact significance of lundr was we cannot 
determine from its ordinary use in literature. The circum¬ 
stances surrounding the rune stone suggest that the Gunnar 
of the inscription found sanctuary in a lundr, and one is 
tempted to think that the practical religious associations of 
such a wood were that it offered right of asylum or sanctuary. 
The common meaning ‘ small wood ’ is in all probability a later 
development belonging to the period after christianisation in 
Scandinavia. 

Further it seems likely that this signification of lundr, i.e. 

' wood offering sanctuary,’ was known in Scandinavian Eng- 
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land. O.Scand. lundr is found frequently in Danelaw place- 
names, most often in the simplex form Lund (see Place-Names 
of the North Riding, E.P.N.S., vol. V, passim), but sometimes 
also in combination with other elements. In the West Riding 
of Yorkshire we have various Lunds (especially to the south and 
west of York) and Lumby (recorded as Lundby in O.E. charters, 
such as 963 Magnum Registrum Album of York i, 56d; c. 1030 
Early Yorkshire Charters, ed. Farrer, no. 7), which means 
' farmstead in or near the grove ’ and is exactly paralleled by the 
Swedish Lundby near Oklunda where the runic stone referred 
to above was found. In the East Riding, besides various 
Lunds (one, Lund on the Wolds, being recorded in Domesday 
Book as Lont), we have Swanland near Hull ( Swanneslund , 1296 
Index to British Museum Charters) from a personal name O.E. 
Swan or O. Scand. Sveinn or the common word swan ' herd, 
swineherd’, and in the North Riding besides the simplex Lund, 
we have Stockland, Autherlands, Sutherland, etc., as well as 
the curious name Upsland from an earlier *Uppsala-lundr. In 
Huntingdon there are two interesting examples, one Toseland 
being from a personal name Toli or Tauglauss (see Place-Names 
of Bedf. and Huntingdon, E.P.N.S., vol. Ill, p. 272), the other 
being Holland (earlier Hauelund), which is a compound of 
0 . Scand. hagi ‘ enclosure ’ and lundr, and means ‘ a sacred 
grove hedged off ’ (op. cit. 220). In Northampton there is a 
unidentified field-name Thurferdislund ( Place-Names of North¬ 
ampton, E.P.N.S., vol. X, p. 292) and an alternative name for 
part of Huxloe Hundred was Nauereslund (op.cit. pp. 176, 216). 
It is noteworthy that as in Toseland (Hunts.) and Framland 
(Leic.) lundr is here used in a hundred-name. 

In many of the simplex Lunds and perhaps in some of the 
compound names the word lundr does mean ' a small wood ’ and 
nothing else, but in the rest it was probably ' a sacred grove’. 
In this connexion we should bear in mind these two points: 
the first is that O. Scand. lundr, whilst being fairly common in 
place-names, as we have seen, is not to my knowledge found in 
the usual literary sources in Middle English. The common 
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word for a wood was O.E. wudu or sometimes O.E. hyrst and in 
Scandinavian England O. Scand. skogr (Birskew, Aiskew, 
Litherskew, etc.), and for lundr to have fallen into disuse and 
skogr to have been kept up, even in modern dialects as scaw 
(see English Dialect Dictionary, s.v.), there must have been a 
fundamental and original difference which, we might say, 
disappeared with heathenism, when lundr came to mean simply 
‘ a small wood.' 

The second point is more interesting. Professor Bruce 
Dickins in The Place-Names of Bedf. and Hunts. 220 (op.cit.) has 
called attention to the significant rendering of lund by Reginald 
of Durham as nemus pad donatum, “ which shows that this 
word in Scandinavian England must have been used with the 
same heathen religious associations that it had in Scandinavia 
itself.” Reginald of Durham (Surtees Society, p. 275) is writing 
(c. 1290) of a church in Plumbelund so called from a surrounding 
grove and he finally adds that secundum ydioma Anglicum, lund, 
nemus pad donatum, cognominetur, that is, a lund was ' a sacred 
grove given up to peace.’ Dickins’ suggestions of heathen 
religious associations in England is very apt and now I think 
we may go further and say that lundr was in some cases a grove 
where right of sanctuary could be had. As a matter of fact 
Dickins’ remarks refer to Holland in Huntingdon, which has 
been derived from O. Scand. hagi and lundr ‘ a sacred grove 
which has been hedged off ’; if this is correct it presents an 
interesting parallel to Professor von Friesen’s conjecture that 
when Gunnar was compelled for his own safety to settle down 
for a long time in his sanctuary he marked out a boundary 
within which he would be safe. And further, if this etymology 
of Holland is the right one the place-name must have had 
exactly the same significance as O. Scand. fjprbaugsgarfir (see 
Viga-Glums saga cap. 24, Floamannasaga cap. 10) ‘ an enclosure 
where a convicted person was safe ’ and would be paralleled to 
some extent by O. Scand. pingi-helgi (see Hcensa-Poris Saga 
cap. 14 and Fritzner s.v. finghelgr ) ‘ the sacred boundary of a 
meeting regarded (by the heathen Scandinavians) as sanctuary.’ 
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The fact that a thing-place was regarded as holy (on which see 
also Eyrbyggjasaga cap. 4) gives additional significance to the 
hundred names Toseland, Framland and Nauereslund, men¬ 
tioned above. 

We should, therefore, bear in mind in interpreting these 
English place-names the intimate connexion between the words 
of the runic inscription and the two Swedish place-names 
Oklunda and Lundby, a connexion that in itself (apart from 
Reginald of Durham’s words) shews that O.N. lundr might well 
have referred to ‘ a wood offering sanctuary ’ as well as to ‘ a 
sacred grove ’ or ‘ a small wood.’ The need for places of refuge 
and asylum would be as great in Scandinavian England amongst 
the Scandinavians themselves as it was in Scandinavia. 

A. H. Smith. 

University College, London. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF NORSE FORMULAS IN ENGLISH. 

Norse influence on English is seen in the adoption of formulas 1 
as well as single words. 2 These may be classified as compounds, 
alliterative collocations and other formulas of various kinds. 

When a formula is adopted each element may appear in 
English in a form corresponding to its Norse original; 0,3 3 occ 
«33 in Ormulutn, for example, corresponds regularly to OWN. 
ei ok ei. Usually, however, one or more elements occur in a 
form representing the corresponding native cognate. 3 The 
difference between cognates in the two languages is often very 
slight; compare, for example, Grettis saga (ed. R. C. Boer) 
lxxxviii, 21 Hann kvai 5 ja vi\ 5 and OE. Chron. (D) 1067 He cwafo 
ia wi%. Illustrative of this replacement are such formulas as 
ME. mare (more) and minne : OWN. meiri ok minni, ME. kaste 
wordes : OWN. kasta orftum, and ME. sette ofliue: OWN. setja 
af lift. 

The replacement of an element in a formula by a non-cognate 
native synonym is rare, because the cognate was usually at 
hand. In alliterative collocations words are coupled by and 
replacing OWN. ok. Old English had no form corresponding 
to the Norse reflexive pronoun in the third person and conse¬ 
quently this is replaced by OE. hine, him, ME. him, etc.; 
compare OE. Chron. (E) 1003 Gebrced he hine seocne and 
Fagrskinna (ed. F. Jonsson), p. 81, | 10 (Hann) bra ser sjukum. 
Another example is als in ME. lete (late) als ‘ to behave as if, to 
pretend ’ which serves the function of sem in OWN. lata sem 
of the same meaning; 4 compare Cursor Mundi 8614 In bede 

1 For the use of the word formula see O. Jespersen, Philosophy of Grammar, p. 18 f. 

2 Some examples of formulas are listed by F. Kluge, Pauls Grundriss 1,938 (Old 
English only) and E. Bjorkman, Scandinavian Loan-words , p. 14 footnote 1; see also 
B. S. Phillpotts, ‘ The Battle of Maldon*: Some Danish Affinities in Modern Language 
Review XXIV, 187 i. 

3 For similar remodellings in Orkney Norn see H. Marwick, Orkney Norn , p. xxxi 
fe.g. to share the teeth, to clench the teeth: Da. skjczre tcender (p. xxxii). 

4 Norse origin of the Middle English idiom is recognized by Tolkien and Gordon > 
Gawain, line 1281 note. 
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ful still sco lai, Lett als sco slep and Grettis saga xxi, 9 Eigi let 
Grettir sent harm vissi hvat Bjgrn tala&i um petta. 

Compounds. 

There are many examples of compounds, paralleled in Norse, 
of which one or both elements exist independently as part of 
the stock of Norse loanwords in English. Typical examples are 
ME. spaman ‘ soothsayer OWN. spamaftr (of which the first 
element is represented in ME. spa ‘ prophecy ’) and ME. 
stakgarth ‘rickyard’: OWN. stakkgaf6r (of which both ele¬ 
ments occur separately in Middle English). Such compounds 
may have been formed in English from the separate elements, 
but it is more probable that they represent adoptions of the 
compounds as a whole. In some instances one element has 
been replaced by the native cognate e.g. ME. metenifting ‘ one 
who grudges food,’ recorded in Poema Morale (Trin. Coll. MS.) 
234: OWN. matnffiingr. 

Of especial interest are compounds containing an element 
which is part of the native vocabulary but does not occur there 
with the meaning it bears in the compound. An example is 
ME. * laghtermilde ‘ generous with laughter,’ recorded only in 
unlaghtermilde in Cursor Mundi 3283 0 maidens sagh he cum on 
raw, pe formast was vnlaghter milde, Hir semed na wight to be 
wilde. This corresponds to OWN. hlatrmildr ' free with 
laughter.’ OE. milde, ME. mild(e) does not appear to have had 
the specific sense ‘ liberal ’ which is frequent in Old Norse. 
Moreover ON. mildr occurs in many compounds in the sense 
‘ generous with,’ as OWN. femildr ‘ liberal,’ tdrmildr, OSw. 
tarmilder ‘ tearful.’ 

Another example is ME. care-bed ' sick-bed, especially that of 
those bedridden on account of old age,’ occurring, for example, 
in the metrical homilies in Archiv LVII, 299/2 line 36 Ffel 
aunter pat he wox seke . . In care bed he lay so longe . . Pat he 
drouh paste to pe dep. (The altered form bed of care occurs in 
Cursor Mundi 3612 I lig her now, in bedd 0 care . . It bes not 
lang pat I ne dei ; also ibid. 5434 Now lijs iacob in bedd 0 care 
And helds fast to his ending). The element care represents OWN. 
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kpr ‘ sick-bed ’ used chiefly in the phrase liggja i kpr ‘ to lie 
bedridden (especially on account of old age)/ The compound 
kprbeftr is instanced once in a verse in Egils saga (ed. F. Jonsson) 
xxxi, 14 where it occurs as a kenning for an egg. 5 OWN. ksr 
is probably to be referred to the same stem as Sanskrit jard 
‘ old age, weakness from old age,’ (see A. Torp, Nynorsk 
Etymologisk Ordbok s.v. Korlegen), and consequently it is related 
to the same group of words as OWN. karl, OE. ceorl and not to 
OE. cearu. In Middle English, however, there is obviously 
association with care ‘ grief ’ (< OE. cearu), e.g. Sir Perceval 
1062 The kyng to carebedd es gane For mournynge es his maste 
mane. The same compound survives in Orkney Norn kirr-bed 
(see H. Marwick, Orkney Norn, s.v.). OE. goldwrecen 6 ‘ inlaid 
with gold ’ is a similar example. This is probably an adaptation 
of OWN. gullrekinn, of which the second element is generally 
considered to be in origin the past participle of reka— OE. 
wrecan (see Egilsson-Jonsson s.v. rekinn), but the past participle 
of the native verb is nowhere else recorded in this use. 6 7 

Alliterative and other Formulas. 

Many formulas are common to Norse and English, e.g. OE. 
cuman on unwcer ‘ to take one by surprise,’ OWN. koma a uvart. 
In examples such as ME. sette to boke (cf. OWN. setja til bokar) 
it is probably only fortuitous that they are not recorded in 
Old English. An instance where a formula owes its form partly 
to English and partly to Norse is ME. rede drem ‘ to interpret a 
dream,’ cf. OE. rizdan swefn and OWN. raft a draum. 

When a Norse loanword is adopted into English naturally it 
usually appears in contexts similar to those in which it is used 
in Norse and consequently often in formulas paralleled in Norse. 
OWN. grift is borrowed into Old English and OWN. setja grift 
appears as OE. sett an grip, ME. sette grip. ME. ill adj. and ille 

6 The explanation of the kenning is probably that just as the man who lies i ksr 
seldom leaves his bed, so the sitting bird seldom leaves the egg; so K. Gislason, 
Udvalg af oldnordiske Skjaldekvad, p. 53. 

6 D. Whitelock, Anglo-Saxon Wills , no. xxvii, 7 a goldwreken spere. 

7 So Whitelock, op. cit p. 185. 
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adv. (: OWN. Mr ahd Ma ) are elements in a number of formulas, 
for example in Me farande and give him Me (see below), in the 
compound illwill (: OWN. illvili) and in the adverbial phrase 
il(le) hail(e) ‘ disastrously, in an evil hour ’ (: OWN. Mu heilli) as 
in Music Song 51 in Reliquiae Antiques I, 291 II hayl were pu 
boren. 8 Similarly when verbs are borrowed, Norse prepositional 
constructions are often represented in English, as OE. tacan on 
‘ to touch ’: OWN. taka a, OE. tacan wip ' to receive ’: OWN. 
taka vit S, and ME. ware in ‘ to lay out on ’ (see N.E.D. s.v. 
Ware v. 2 ) : OWN. verja i. 

Some of the Norse formulas were introduced into English as 
part of legal terminology, e.g. OE. her an up mdl and cuman to 
wipermale. Those recorded in Old English generally do not 
survive in Middle English, and those found in Middle English 
have become part of the ordinary vocabulary also. An 
example is ME. pwert nai ‘ a direct denial ’ ( cf. OWN. setja pvert 
nei ‘ to deny flatly,’ Mod. Sw. tv'drt nej) . This is found in 
thirteenth century legal records (see N.E.D. s.v. Thwert-out), 
but it also occurs in Peter’s denial of Christ in Cursor Mundi 
15921 Ful eber thuert nai . . Ne wist i neuer quat he was sin i 
was born in land. Similarly ME. bla and blodi and probably also 
god and gode men. 

Many alliterative collocations derived from the common 
stock of Germanic verse are evidenced both in Old English and 
Old Norse. An example is OE. land and leode ‘ land and 
people,’ OWN. land ok lyftr) in this instance Middle English has 
both the native land and lede (see N.E.D. s.v. Lede ib) and the 
borrowed land and lith(e). 9 It is only rarely that both signi¬ 
ficant words in an alliterative collocation are Norse loanwords, 
as in OE. mund and maldeeg. Many examples in which one 
word is a loan may have arisen independently in English, for 
example litill and lawe in Wars of Alexander 1868 (cf. OWN. 
lagr ok litill in Snorra Edda (ed. F. Jonsson), p. 57 line 21) or 
gloppene and grete ‘ to be downcast and weep ’ in Anturs of 

8 Fritzner s.v. heill n. quotes illu heilli vartu skapafi and Pu vart heilli versto i heim 
borin . 

9 So E. Bjorkman, Journal of English and Germanic Philology V, 504. 
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Arther 91 and 92 ( cf. Atlamal in grcenlenzko in G. Neckel, Edda 
I, p. 253 line 6 glupnuSu grimmir, ok gretu peygi). l(> When a 
loanword is recorded in English only or chiefly in an alliterative 
formula, adoption of the Norse formula is probable rather 
than new formation in English. ME. min(ne) ‘ less ’ occurs very 
frequently, but only in collocation with mare, more (although 
the related word minning ‘ diminution ’ is recorded once); 
nais ‘ disgraced ’ occurs only in collocation with naked, lith(e) 

‘ people ’ only with land, site ' grief ’ rarely except with sorw. 

Below are given examples 11 of alliterative collocations and 
other formulas which are probably Norse in origin:— 

«33 occ «33, constantly. Frequent in Ormulum, e.g. 3212 Hiss 
drinnch mass waterr 1233 occ <233. Cf. OWN. ei ok ei (Fritzner 
s.v. ei), OSw. a ok a. 

[and(e)] drawe and(e), to breathe, draw breath. Bestiary 310 
Ne drageij ge non onde ; Cursor Mundi 531; etc. Cf. OWN. 
draga end, anda (Vigfusson s.v. and), Mod. Da. dr age aande t 
Mod. Sw. draga andan. 

bale and bote. See N.E.D. s.v. Bale sb. 1 6, 7 and Bjorkman, 
Scandinavian Loan-words, p. 14 footnote 1. 

bla and blodi, bruised and bloody. Leges Quatuor Burgorum 
in Acts Pari. Scot. I, 37 Si quis verberando fecerit aliquem blaa 
et blodi etc.; Pricke of Conscience, etc. (see N.E.D. s.v. Blae)- 
Cf. OWN. blar ok bloftugr, OSw. blar ok blopogher. This is a 
legal formula in Norse (e.g. Norges Gamle Love, ed. R. Keyser 
and P. A. Munch, etc., I, 357 Ok er hon bio eda blodog pa er han 
sceckr .iij. morkum ; ibid. I, 73, 167, II, 324), as elsewhere in 
Germanic, e.g. MLG. bla en blodich. 

[bon(e), sb.] bidde bone, to ask a prayer. Bestiary 101 Bidden 
bone to gode\ see also N.E.D. s.v. Boon sb. 1 1. Cf. OWN. biftja 
bonar ( boenar ) (Vigfusson s.v. bifija). 

[1 bon(e ), adj.] wel bon(e), well equipped, excellent. Layamon 
14294 Heo weoren swiSe wel ibon ; Havelok 2355 wel 0 bon; 
Robert of Brunne’s Chronicle (Rolls) 8861 wel bone. Also mid 

10 ME. king and kaisere probably shows the substitution of a Norse form in an 
English collocation (OE. casere and cyning). 

11 The examples are from Middle English, unless OE. is prefixed. 
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golde ibon, ornamented with gold. Layamon 25788. Cf. OWN. 
vel buinn (Fritzner s.v. buinn 1), buinn gulli, gullbuinn, OSw. 
gulboin. Cf. F. Madden, Layamon’s Brut III, Glossarial 
Remarks to line 6168. 

OE. bregdan hine seocne, to feign illness. OE. Chron. (E) 1003 
f)d sceolde se ealdorman Mlfric Icedan pa fyrde ac he teah foAS pa 
his ealdan wrenceas . . gebrad he hine seocne. (F. He . . cwced 
fiat he seoc ware ); Layamon 6667 Pe king hine braid sac alse 
peah hit seoi S weore. Cf. OWN. bregma ser sjukum (Fritzner 
s.v. bregfta 5). (So Madden, op. cit., Ill, Glossarial Remarks to 
line 6667). 

brent gold , pure gold. Robert of Brunne’s Chronicle (Rolls) 
10042; Parlement Thre Ages 131; etc. Cf. OWN. brennt gull 
(Vigfusson s.v. brenna). 

[farande] wel (file) farande, well (ill) fitting or favoured. 
Handlyng Synne 9380 Pe lettres were weyl farande ; Sir Perceval 
848 Siche ille farande fare; etc. Cf. OWN. vel (ilia) farandi 
(Vigfusson s .v.fara). (So Bjorkman, op. cit., p. 209). 

[gersurn] gold and gersum. Layamon 939; see further Tolkien 
and Gordon, Gawain, line 1255 note. Cf. OWN. gull ok 
g&rsemi, OSw. gul ok gdrsem. 

god and gode men. OE. Chron. (E) 1137 For pi luueden him god 
and gode men ; see further C. T. Onions, Times Literary Supple¬ 
ment, 13 Aug., 1931, p. 621. To the parallels he cites from OIc. 
and OSw. may be added an example from Norges Gamle Love 
III, 22 pa er pat gudi kunnict ok godom mannum at, etc. 

gon on hande, to submit. Layamon 28963 A lie heo eoden an 
honde pan kinge Gurmunde. Cf. OWN. ganga d hend e-m 
(Fritzner II, 185/2 s.v. hond), OSw. ganga a hand (Soderwall 
s.v. hand 4). 

graipe gang, to go. Cursor Mundi 5191 Graid your gang 
(v. rr. graipe our gang, lat vs gang). Cf. OWN. gretiSa gengu 
(Vigfusson s.v. greifta). 

[grip] OE. grip settan, to make peace. OE. Chron. (C) 1002 
He . . gryiS wi% hi gesette ; Ormulum 87 He sette gripp & fripp 
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Bitwenenn heffne & erpe. Cf. OWN. setja grift (ok frift) (see 
Vigfusson s.Vv. grift B, friftr). 

gull and grene (literally, yellow and green), see quotations. 
Gospel of Nicodemus (EETS.) line 70 Pire Iewes . . ffor gram 
wex guile and grene; Mary’s Lamentation 149 in Yorkshire 
Writers ed. Horstmann, II, 276 For wa I wex both gul and grene; 
Metrical Paraphrase Old Testament stanza 1409 (ed. Kalen in 
Goteborgs Hogskolas A rsskrift XXVIII, p. xxi) For greved, both 
goole and grene. Cf. Mod. Da. gul og gr0n, Mod. Sw. gul och 
gron, used in similar contexts. 

halde hand over, to protect. Cursor Mundi 4196 Ioseph es now 
ledd out 0 land, Godd hald ouer him his holi hand', ibid. 4804. 
Cf. OWN. halda hendi yfir e-m (Vigfusson s.v. halda). 

[ia] OE. cwepan ia wift, to agree. OF. Chron. (D) 1067. Cf. 
OWN. kvefta ja vift (Fritzner s.v. ja). (So Bjorkman, op. cit., 
p. 109). 

[ille] give him ille, to be distressed or grieved. Cursor Mundi 
3037 Abraham, he said, giue pe not ill; Havelok 164 He greten 
and gouleden and gouen hem ille; etc. Cf. OSw . giva sik ilia 
(Soderwall s.v. giva 10, 11); see C. T. Onions, Review of English 
Studies V, 328 f. 

cold red is quene red. Proverbs of Alfred 336. Cf. Chaucer,. 
CT. B 4446. Cf. OWN. ksld eru kvenna raft; see Bjorkman, 
op. cit., p. 14 footnote 1. 

OE. latp and land. See F. Liebermann, Die Gesetze der 
Angelsachsen III, 237/3. 

[lagu] OE. lecgan laga, to appoint laws. OE. Chron. (E) 1086; 
Layamon 6305; etc. Cf. OWN. leggja Ipg (Vigfusson s.v. 
leggja), OSw. Vdggia lagh (Soderwall s.v. laggia). 

[lat(e)] lete late, to make a noise. Cursor Mundi 12496,14608; 
Gawain 1086. Cf. OWN. lata latum (Vigfusson s.v. lit). 

leie wordes, to urge. Gawain 1480. Cf. OWN. leggja orft 
(Vigfusson s.v. leggja). Cf. O. F. Emerson, Journal of English 
and Germanic Philology XXI, 390. 

to be lighter, to be delivered. Cursor Mundi 8593 On a night 
bath lighter war pai; see further N.E.D. s.v. Light a. 1 3. Cf. 
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OWN. vefSa lettari (Vigfusson s.v. lettr) as in Brennu-Njdls 
saga (ed. F. Jonsson) lix, 1 Fdm nottum sifiar varfi Porgerftr 
lettari . . ok kom par til sveinbarn. 

[, lith(e )] land and lith(e). See N.E.D. s.v. Lith sb. 4 Cf. OWN. 
lyftr ok land (Vigfusson s.v. lyfir). 

[mat] OE. beran up mal, to state the grounds of an action. 
OE. Chron. (E) 1052. Cf. OWN. bera upp mal (see Norges 
Gamle Love V. glossarium s.v. mal); see W. H. Stevenson, 
English Historical Review II, 334. 

to be man for him (refl.), to be a man. Cursor Mundi 4415 
(Potiphar’s wife to her husband) For-pi, als pou es man for pe, 
On him (sc. Joseph) lok i wel wroken be. Cf. OSw. vera maper 
for sik (Soderwall s.v. maper 2), early Da. vcere mand for sig 
(Kalkar s.v. Mand 3), Mod. Da. vcere mand for sig selv. OWN. 
has such expressions as vera ma<Sr fyrir e-u and mikill fyrir ser. 

[minne] mare (more) and minne. See N.E.D. s.v. Min a. Cf. 
OWN. meiri ok minni ; see Tolkien and Gordon, Gawain, line 
1881 note. 

OE. mund and maldceg, marriage payment and contract. 
Anglo-Saxon Wills (ed. Whitelock) p. 82 line 6. Cf. OWN. 
mundr ok maldagi (see Norges Gamle Love V. glossarium s.v. 
mundr); see Whitelock, op. cit., p. 195. 

nais and naked. See N.E.D. s.v. Nais. Cf. OWN. n0kkvifir 
ok neiss; see Bjorkman, op. cit., p. 48. 

OE. settan of, ME. sette of, to remove from, sette of Hue, to 
kill. OE. Chron. (C) 1050 He sette ealle &d litsmen of male (see 
Stevenson, English Historical Review II, 335); ibid. (C) 1043 
Man sette Stigant of his bisceoprice; Cursor Mundi 8639 pe dede 
child . . pat pi-selue of lijf has sett. Cf. OWN. setja af ' to 
depose,’ setja aflifi ‘ to kill ’ (Vigfusson s.v. setja), OSw. sdtia af. 

[sit(ej] sorw and sit(e). See N.E.D. s.v. Site sb. 1 Cf. OWN. 
sorg ok sut (Vigfusson s.v. sut). 

[skill] can skill, to have knowledge or discrimination. Hand- 
lyng Synne 369 Ofhancely can no skylle; see further N.E.D. s.v. 
Skill sb. 1 5. Cf. OWN. kunna skil (Vigfusson s.v. kunna A.4). 
take in hand(e) to shake hands, press one’s hand. Metrical 
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Paraphrase Old Testament 1547 In hand sone he hym toke and 
kyssyd hym curtasly. Cf. OWN. taka i h&nd e-m (Fritzner II, 
187/1 s.v. hdnd), OSw. taka 1 hand (Soderwall s.v. taka 9). 

take on hand(e), to undertake. See N.E.D. s.v. Hand sb. 42. 
Cf. OWN. taka a hendr (Fritzner II, 186/1 s.v. hdnd). 

take (to) rede, to resolve. See N.E.D. s.v. Rede sb. 1 2b, c. 
Cf. OWN. taka raft, taka til rafts (Vigfusson s.v. taka A. II, IV). 

[talme] tonge . . talme. Music Song 30 in Reliquice Antiques 
I, 291 I donke up on dauid til mi tonge talmes. Cf. OWN. 
tunga min er talmuft quoted by Vigfusson s.v. talma. 

OE. in ungildan eekere. See J. Steenstrup, Normannerne IV, 
356 . 

waite scape, to injure. See N.E.D. s.v. Scathe sb. 2b. Cf. 
OWN. veita e-m skafta ‘ to kill ’ (Vigfusson s.v. skafti). 

[waken] holde waken. 1. trans. to keep on the alert. 
Robert of Brunne’s Chronicle (Rolls) 15957 Hertly were pey 
halden waken ; Lantern of Light 52 Pei . . holden waken her 
ynward iy. 2. refl. to be on the alert. Robert of Brunne's 
Chronicle (Rolls) 9914 pey wypynne held pern wel waken. See 
further N.E.D. s.v. Wake v. 5. Cf. Da. holde en vaagen, 
holde sig vaagen; Kalkar, s.v. Vagen, quotes at i holder et vaaget 
0 je over alt det. 

will of the way, astray. Rauf Coipear 73 Walkand will of his 
way. Cf. OWN. villr vega (Vigfusson s.v. villr). 

[1 wipermal ] OE. cuman to wipermale, to appear in court as 
defendant. See Steenstrup, Normannerne IV, 181, Stevenson, 
English Historical Review II, 334. 


Reading. 


E. S. Olszewska. 
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ABSTRACTS OF THESES, &c. 


Syncope and Apocope in Old English. 

After the general rules formulated for syncope and apocope 
in O.E. by Sievers and Luick have been discussed and illus¬ 
trated, and a number of special cases (such as the adjs. in Pr. 
Gmc. - a^a-, -13a-) dealt with, the rest of the work is devoted to 
two subjects: 

(1) Cases where a phonologically unjustifiable vowel ap¬ 
pears. 

(2) Cases where syncope of a type not included under 
Sievers’ and Luick’s rules is evidenced. 

Under (1) a large number of trisyllabic forms showing a 
phonologically irregular medial vowel due to analogy with the 
dissyllabic nom. acc. sg. are dealt with; these may be divided 
into two groups: (a) those with a dissyllabic stem in Pr. Gmc.; 
e.g. heafod, with analogical gen. sg. heafodes ; (b) those with a 
monosyllabic stem in Pr. Gmc. and a parasitic vowel in O.E.; 
e.g. tacon, with analogical dat. pi. tacenum. 

Under (2) the syncope in the 2nd and 3rd sg. pres. ind. of verbs 
is discussed; then H. Weyhe’s results (P.B.B., 30, 84-141), for 
syncope in words such as micel (gen. sg. micles) are summarised; 
then a certain number of similar cases in which syncope has 
taken place before consonants other than l (e.g. North, heofon, 
gen. sg. heafnes) are discussed. Finally a hitherto unnoticed 
type of syncope caused by w is described: in the Lindisfarne 
Gospels a vowel is frequently (though by no means invariably) 
lost after a w; thus gen. pi. trewna Mt. Pref. 17, 16; treuna Mt. 
3, 10; 3rd sg. pret. ind. sceaude M 3, 34; M 10, 27 ;ymbsceawde 
M 3, 5; ymsceawde M 11, 11; ymbsceaude J 1, 42; inflected 
inf. sceawnne L 7, 26; pres. part, sceaunde L 22, 56; 3rd sg. pret. 
ind. giude M. Pref. 4, 16, L 23, 52; pi. pret. ind. giudon Mt 27, 
20; inf. giuge M 6, 24, L 19, 23 ( <giwiga ); p. part, cedeawd 
M 16, 12; cedeaud L 2, 35; fewr Mt. Pref. 8, 8. 

Hilda Peers, M.A., 1932. 
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A List of Arabic Words in the English Vocabulary. 

For the purposes of this investigation Arabic has been defined 
as the native language of Arabia or of the peoples who have 
spread from Arabia during historical times. The alphabetical 
list includes Arabic loan-words in Old, Middle and Modern 
English. Each word is dated from its first known appearance 
in English literature. There are shown to be about a thousand 
main Arabic loan-words in English, and several thousand 
derivatives from them. Not one of these words was borrowed 
into English at the time of the Crusades, except the very 
doubtful Tally-ho ! which may be from the Palestinian Arabic 
ta c ala hun ! ‘ Come here ! ’ or thaleb hun(a ‘ fox here.’ There is 
no philological proof even of this one etymology. The French 
words borrowed from Arabic at the time of the Crusades are at 
most a dozen—about five current and six obsolete. The more 
popular works on philology are thus shown to be ill-informed 
on the subject. 

For the most part Arabic loan-words in Middle English come 
via France from Spain. A large number were borrowed during 
the period 1250-1450, when French borrowings were most 
numerous. These were treated in English as French words. 
In the Modern English period Arabic loan-words were borrowed 
in the largest numbers during the century 1550-1650, by 
travellers and merchants who came into personal contact with 
Arabic-speaking peoples in the East. 

A plea is made for the more phonetic spelling of such Arabic 
loan-words as have not yet found a stable form in English; and 
for the acceptance of some standard pronunciation. For 
example the forms cohol, hamseen, hasheesh, kanoon, shek, 'sice, 
etc., are recommended because they represent the nearest 
English approximation to the Arabic pronounciation of the 
word, and because they are pronounceable, in contrast to 
kohl, sheikh, shiekh, shaikh, shiakh.e tc. For the most part the 
suggested forms are those which have already been used in 
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English by good Writers, e.g. shek and cohol by Sandys in his 
Journey (1615). 

A protest is made against changing the form of such words as 
Mahomet, Caliph, Moslem, almagest, dervish, talc, which have 
already found a stable form in English. 

A number of new etymologies have been included, and the 
words cipher, one meaning ‘ zero ’ and the other ‘ letter ’ 
(Buchstabe) have been treated separately because they may 
have been from the beginning two separate words in Arabic, 
cifr and sifr respectively (see p. 67 ff. of this number). Doubt¬ 
ful words have been treated at some length (as an example 
see my paper ‘ The Etymology of Saracen,” in LSE. I, 31-35). 

There is an additional list of Arabic semantic values in 
English, where we have taken an Arabic idea without taking 
the Arabic word for it, as for example the mathematician’s x, 
sine, surd, etc., the doctor’s pia mater and the philosopher’s 
intention. 

The bibliography of works on the influence of Arabic on the 
languages of Europe shows that this branch of English ety¬ 
mology has been neglected. 

Since the above was written the author has written S.P.E. 
Tract XXXVIII on ‘ Arabic Words in English ’ (Oxford, 1933). 

Walt: Taylor, M.A., 1932. 


Thesis Added to Leeds University Library. 

" The Alexander Legend in mediaeval England,” by W. 
Wilkinson, M.A., 1933. 
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PRIMITIVE ENGLISH -E IN FLEXIONAL ENDINGS. 

Primitive English -e is rarely to be expected in flexional 
endings, but etymologically it should occur in the Pr. E. forms 
from which nom. sg. feeder (=Lat. pater, etc.), the adverbs in 
-e (cf. O. Lat. facilvmed, Lat. facillime, and see W. Streitberg, 
Urgermanische Grammatik, § 189) and the word hwcepre, hwepre 
(cf. Goth, hidre, etc.) descend. Actually in all these cases ce, 
not e, is recorded: steupfaedaer, adverbial ending -ae, in the 
Ruthwell Cross (LSE. 1, 18); adv. uidce, -licae ; huethrae in the 
Epinal Glossary (E. Sievers, PBB viii, 326); ‘ hweprae ’ on the 
Leiden Riddle (A. H. Smith, Three Northumbrian Poems, p. 46). 
A definite sound-change of Pr. E. e to ce in flexional syllables 
might be postulated, but a more probable explanation is that in 
flexional endings the scribes failed to distinguish between the 
rare e and the very common ce. 


A.S.C.R. 



